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Souvenir No. 22 


REMITTANCE must _ ac- 

i gompeny all orders. Send 
| P. O. or Express Money Order 
or registered letter, if possible. 

mps and personal check 
accepted only when other 
nme, ot remittance are im- 

sible. 


THE ABBOTT 


QUALITY 


Chroma Papers 











Specialists in Industrial Art Materials 





Construction Papers Poster Papers 


Drawing Papers 


CLOSE OF SCHOOL SOUVENIRS #RiNTE2,70 


Bear your name, the names of your School 
Officers and the names of all your pupils 


FREE SAMPLES: We cannot describe all of the beauty embodied in the blended 


_ colors, and artistic makeup of these beautiful Souvenirs. Send 
for free samples; we are anxious for a request for same. 





WHEN PHOTOS ARE WANTED SEND FOLLOWING COPY: 

Write your name and address on Name of School. Names of School Officers. 
back of photo. Photos returned District Number. Names of Your Pupils. 
unmarred. Township, County and State. We Print Grades or Years. 

Orderasmany Souvenirsasthere Your Name as Teacher. Write Copy Very Carefully. 
are names of pupils to be printed. | County Superintendent’s Name. Underscore all u’s. . 

: Styles No. 7 Q i i y ve j i 7 
Style No. 7 Style No. 8 PR ng nye teed Fe mecgen Bon fredane 0 Paate! Bntes Se ae are arranged 


Size of booklets nearly 4x7 inches, contain cover to have your photo or that of School Building attached. 


steel die embossed in several colors, and two inserts The No. 7 has the photo on outside cover, as noted 
; $1.75 united with silk ribbon. $ in engraving elsewhere, and the No. 8 Style has ar 
Polpsbel-< cc: Inside pages printed from engraved plates, and con- rangement for photo to be attached on inside of cover, 


5 ae gc each tain Close of -School poem, written expressly for our on ufst insert page. It is this personal feature which 


: WITH PHOTO. oor less, prepaid $1.95 booklets, farewell greeting from teacher to pupil; poem, makes our Souvenirs so acceptable to your pupils as 


i ao ps Tree of Education, and several other educational de- gifts for close of school. The Souv 3 are cherishec 
f Additional Copies ........... Meds 11c each signs and maxims, all beautifully engraved and illus- asa keepsake, and Fo al lle es tare hae Peer 
: Envelopes included. Insured Delivery, 10c extra. trated with marginal etchings. more vivid the appeal of these personalities to memory. 

ww. E. SEIBERT, Publisher 33 Uhrichswville, Ohio 











CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS tric crc 


SEIBERT SOUVENIRS have been distributed by teachers to pupils all over the United States during the past twenty-tw 
years. To-day they are more popular than ever. We have gotten out 22 different designs in all and we might offer you 22 differer : 
styles to select from. Instead, we offer you two designs, our latest productions, which we believe is a better idea than tot > 
to om yen something that has been on the market for years — something that is out of date. 9 

SOUVENIR NO. 22) We get out a new souvénir every year and this is our twenty-second year in this business and thus we 
call it No. 22. We assure you this is as fine a souvenir as can be obtained. The design is exactly as shown at left It is ae a 
engraved in colors and silver. Size 3% x 614 inches tied with a silk cord. On the inside we print a greeting from teacher to pupils fe 
an appropriate poem, “The School Bell.”” This poem was written especially for this souvenir, by a teacher who has had many wear 
experience in teaching. vith sume 

a you how ames of me. So ee ecg we ed “ey state, teacher, scholars and school board 

Souvenir is furnished with or without photo of teacher or schoolhouse. ‘hen photo is w it will < d » cover ; 
as shown in illustration at left. “ , ea SE Ee Seer Oe She covet npn Just 

SAMPLES will be sent free. A stamp will be appreciated. It is not necessary, however, to see a sample before ordering 
thousands of teachers send us orders without seeing samples. We positively please them or return their money. mon 

BEAR IN MIND. Our souvenirs are not of the cheap printed kind. They are steel engraved and are made up similar to the 
Hip MOTO SOUVENIRS. It ph ed } ‘ 

‘ photos are want on souvenirs, be sure to send us a photo of yourself or olhouse, securely 
wrapped and with your name on the back. We’will make a small photo for ach coments. —_ Rae ge Rec reca 
uninjured. We can copy a small or large photo, but if you want the best results, send a good clear photo. Remove and send 
picture only if your photo is enclosed in large folder. It is easier to replace it than to mail the large folder. 











WHEN YOU CRDER send name of school, district number 

— sieeid PSone pen I re . township or city, county, state, teacher, scholars, school beasd, 

or less without »nhoto . lonai ones Y cents eacn. ; , 1 * a 

10 or less with photo $1.95, par cone gan a} eunaedh, county superintendent. Grades or year will also be printed, if 
Extra photos can be had at 50 cents per dozen. : desired. 

The above price includes an envelope for enclosing each CLUB OFFER. If one or more of your associate teachers 

a. This nmaee at) of transparent paper. desire to have you send in their orders with yours, we will allow 

goods a 10 per cent discount on the entire lot. 
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Now is the time to try 


Colored Coated Papers ; 
out the goods you will 









Water Colors 


Kroma Tempera Colors 


Crayons use next school-year. 
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A quick drying enamel for decorative work 


A Permanent Modeling Clay 


THE SNOW-FROEHLICH COLOR CHARTS 


For Teaching Color Harmony 


THE SNOW-FROEHLICH STORY ANIMALS 


Outlines for Coloring Ideal for Busy Work 


ABBOTT’S GLUPASTE 


The better Paste for all school work 
SEND FOR CATALOG AND SAMPLE BOOKLETS 


THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONAL CO, 
208 S, Wabash Ave, Chicago 
ONE BLOCK FROM ART INSTITUTE 


May we suggest a 
sample of Dixon’s 
“Special Black” for 


Second Grade Writ- 
ting? 


O-NAMEL 
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ZI€ ‘ON AOVIA TVIOAdS S.NOXIG 


On request, free to teachers. 
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Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Pencil Dept. J. Jersey City, N. J. 
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A $1,000 Trip Through Europe 





After an expenditure of $450,000 and three years of effort 
on the part of America’s leading Educators, Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia has been completed. Doctor Harding, the 
Managing Editor, says:‘‘] feel quite justified in claiming that 


we have given you the very best work of reference and educational 
inspirition ever prepared for children of common and 
high school ages.’’ Now that the epochal NewWork 
has been completed, Professor Searson says: ‘‘ Your 
biggest problem is to bring this New Work to the atten- 
tion of the school people in the quickest possible way;’’ and Dean 
Ford, Editor-in-Chief, states: ‘‘T4e Department of Superintend- dj i, 
ence is just thegroup whose competent opinion of Compton’s Pic- 3.2 

tured Encyclopedia would be welcomed by the whole staff.’’ 


OTHING that the publishers or 
writers of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia could sayabout it would 
give you even the slightest idea of its 
newness, completeness; its scholarly 
adequacy, the marvelous manner in 
which it has been illustrated or its 
many new features of immense value 
to students. 


Only when you have turned the pages 
and have seen for yourself can you 
appreciate the importance of this New 
Work to the Educational World. 
Therefore, our only aim in inaugurat- 
ing this contest is to put the work into 
your hands for personal inspection. 


The Trip to Europe Contest 


Every member of the National Edu- 
cational Association is eligible to com- 
pete for one of the following awards: 


$1,000 Trip Through Europe 


$500 Trip to Alaska via the 
Canadian Rockies 


$250 Trip to any of our 
National Parks 


If for any reason the trip is not desired, 
winner will recerve the equivalent in money 











100 Honorable Mention Prizes 
A complete Set of the New Work 


Each entrant is to write a 500 word 
discussion on “The Practical Educa- 
tional Value of Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia,” covering, (1) Is there 
a need for a really complete Encyclo- 
pedia for children? (2) DoesCompton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia Fill the Need? 
and (3) Give practical suggestions for 
its use in the home as an aid to school 
work with especial reference to the 





Contest Open to Every Member of the National Educational Assoctation 
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willinclude a Pilgrimmage to Oberam- 


WAS <7 mergau and the Passion Play;also principal 


Points of historical and educational interest in 


England, Belgium, Germany, Italy, Switzerland and 


PJ France, including a visit to the Battlefields. 


The Contest is Just to Show You—Without Cost or Obligation— 
what We have Achieved in Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 








CA Vital and Valuable 


Educational Movement 


The Practical Educational Value of Comp- 
ton’s Pictured Encyclopedia must be appar- 
ent to every thoughtful school man and 
woman. It is an altogether new type of work 
designed for the daily use of boys and girls 
of school age. 


It lis up-to-date—every word written entirely since 
the World War. 

It is progressive—especially adapted to use in either 
the socialized recitation or problem project 
method of instruction. 

It is accurate—edited by sound scholars of recog- 
nized world-wide authority. 

It is intensely interesting—composed in clear, vivid 
style, which brings the very heart of each sub- 
ject into brilliant relief to catch and fix the 
attention of the reader. 

It is complete—injecting into the difficult technical 
portions of each subject the same spice of con- 
nected interest as exists in those outstanding 

wonders” and “marvels” to which books for 
children usually confine themselves. 

“Itisireally pictured’ —containing thousands ofillus- 
trations selected from over a half million photo- 
graphs gathered from all parts of the world, 
with an “idea” in every picture and a picture 
for everv idea that needs a picture. 








socialized recitation and the problem 
project method of instruction. 


All discussions must be in our hands 
before April 20th, 1922, in order that 
the awards may be made in time for 
the trips to be taken this summer. 
The following prominent educators 
have been appointed as judges: 


WM. C. BAGLEY, Professor of 
Education, Teacher’s College, 
Columbia University. 

MARION L. BURTON, President 
of the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. 

H. B. WILSON, Superintendent of 
City Schools, Berkeley, California. 


To enroll in this contest, simply fill 
in and mail the coupon on this page. 
As soon as your entry blank is re- 
ceived these beautiful volumes will 


go direct to you by express —all 
charges paid. Read them, enjoy them, 
review the thousands of beautiful 
illustrations and note the hundreds 
of new features of vital educational 
value. Then write your discussion. 
The 500 word limit will seem all 
too short. 


Simply mail your review to our office 
where it will be typed on plain paper 
bearing no indication of the identity of 
the author, and sent to the judges. 
Watch the columns of this and other 
school papers for the notice ofawards. 
After the awards have been an- 
nounced you need only reverse the 
cover on our packing box and return 
the books to us af our expense. 


Just Mail this Coupon 


The closing date for all reviews is 
April 20th; so prompt mailing of the 
coupon below will give you ample 
opportunity to compete for one of the 
one hundred and three really worth- 
while awards which we have listed. 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
58 East Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 








: — 

| FE. E. COMPTON & CO. 

Dept 33) 58 E.Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
lam a member of the National Edu- 

| cational Association and entirely with- | 


out obligation to myself desire to enter | 
your “Trip to Europe Contest.” 
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MT.VERNON~ 


forever famous as the home 


of Heshing ton 
\ 


is 


, 
Ha 
mh 
~ & 


WASHINGTON 


-where Washington himself grew into that- 
sturdy manhood that was a filled withv 
greatness and glory 


Built to the everlasting glory of its 
founder and savior — Washington and 
Lincoln; dedicated to the principle that 
all men are created free and equal! 

To this city—Washington—in which 
have occurred events that have won a 
fadeless place in the annals of the 
world, no man or woman can come 
without being struck by its wondrous 
beauty, deeply moved by the many 
historic associations that cluster about 
it, and overwhelmed at the countless 
objects of interest that beckon one at 
every turn in its many public buildings. 

Every patriotic American owes it to 
himself and his family to visit Washing- 
ton. No imagination can adequately 
conceive the boundless attractions that 
this city presents. None can fail to be 
inspired by its beauty and splendor. 





To see Washington is to have seen 
the most wonderful capital city on 
earth. There is no other city like it. 
And once seen it will never be forgotten. 

Whether your journey takes you 
west or brings you east, a convenient 
means of seeing the Capital City is pro- 
vided by the liberal stop-over privileges 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, which 
passes through Washington, between 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 

A comprehensive and profusely illus- 
trated “Guide to Washington” has just 
been issued by the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad. It is both interesting as a 
piece of literature as well as instructive 
and helpful in seeing Washington, and 
well worth preserving. A copy of it will 
be mailed to you gratis on receipt of 
the coupon below. 


EST 1827 


altimore &¢ )hio 


y sro FIRST RAILROAD 











Name 


Street or R. F. Dz... 
GA. oc oc etRiewes 


- B. CALLOWAY, Passenger Traffic Manager 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md. 

Without obligation on my part please mail me a copy of the 32-page 
“Guide to Washington” issued by your Company. 


AS en ene Se ee P. E. 101 











Teachers’ Efforts Are 
Better Rewarded 


Every teacher’s effort is better rewarded if 
children have the active minds that are 
nurtured by healthy bodies. The necessity 
of play and physical development in education 
has long been established; the necessity of 
proper, scientifically built playground equip- 
ment follows as a matter of course. 

As the installation and direction of play- 
grounds often rests on the teacher’s initiative, 
a proper knowledge of playground equipment 
and playground planning is of decided ad- 


vantage. 
Get Catalog “L” 


This catalog is really a textbook on play- 
ground equipment and playground planning. 
Regardless of the limit of your appropriation, 
or whether you plan a new installation or 
extension, you will find in catalog “L’’ any 
nymber of suggestions that will make your 
selection and recommendations easier. 


Medart Engineering Service 


When you send for catalog “L,’”’ please give 
us a brief outline of your problems and get, 
without cost or obligation of any nature, the 
benefit of our fifty years’ experience in the 
building of gymnasium and playground equip- 
ment of the highest class. 

We are particularly fitted to recommend plans 
for playground installations and extend to all 
teachers an invitation to avail themselves of 
our services. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac & DeKalb Sts. - St. Louis, Mo, 


New York, 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
Chicago, 336 W. Madison St, 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 











neem Education 


FOR WOMEN 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Six Weeks—June 26 to August 5, 1922 

TEACHERS! Why not become more efficient 
individuals, add to your usefulness as teachers 
and INCREASE YOUR SALARIES? 

OUR TEACHERS’ COURSES IN ALL 
BRANCHES OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
—GYMNASTICS AND DANCING — ARE 
ACCEPTED BY SCHOOL BOARDS FOR 
PROMOTION CREDIT. 

SCHOOL IS ACCREDITED BY STATE DE- 
PARTMENTS OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
AND CHICAGO BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

Experts in all departments. Exceptional Danc- 
ing Courses with MADELEINE BURTNER 
HAZLITT, Assistant Chalif Normal School of 
Dancing. 

New Dormitory—New Gymnasium. 

Summer Camp in Wisconsin open JULY 
and AUGUST for girls from nine years of age-and 
upward. For catalogs address the REGISTRAR. 


Established 1903 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Dept. P.E., 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, tl. 
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Baby Stuart Van Dyck 


ANY TWO OF THESE BEAUTIFUL ANY FOUR 
PICTURES, ARTOTYPES, FOR $2.50; FOR $5.00; FOR 





Mother and Daughter Lebrun Sir Galahad Watts 


$1.50 











End of Day Adan 





Three Members of a Temperance Society 
Herring 











“Can’t You Talk?” Holmes 





Saved Landseer 
















Monarch of the Glen Landseer 





Artotypes 


Large Pictures for Framing 
FOR HOME FOR SCHOOL 


Each picture is on paper 22x28, including the white margin. 
Select four or five of these pictures and frame them for your 
schoolroom. Among the most popular subjects are: 
End of Day and 


Stratford are _ 
especially beautiful 


“Can’t You Talk?” Spring Saved 
Sir Galahad The Lake The Shepherdess 


Any of these pictures, Hand Colored, same size, at $1.50 each 
for two or more; $2.00 for one. 


ThePerePict ures 


Aids in teaching Language iterature, History, Geography and 
Picture Study. 

The smallest size, 3x 31%, for notebooks, essays, etc., cost 

One Cent Each {or 50 or more. 

The next size, 544x8, more effective and much better for Picture 
Study cost 

Two Cents Each for 25 or more. 





The Ten Cent Size, 10x 12, for 5 or more, are excellent for inex- 
pensive classroom decoration and for collections. 


These 16 pictures in the 10x 12 size for $1.60. Any 5 for 50 cents 
or 10 for $1.00. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors 
Three Cents Each for 15 0r more. Size, 7x9. 
Plan now for Spring Bird Study. Send 75 cents for 25 Pictures 
of Common Birds and a very brief description of each. 


Catalogues 


Of 64 Pages, 1600 miniature illustrations, a ten cent picture, a four cent picture, a 
bird picture—all in the Catalogue —for 15 cents in coin. 


MPowy Pictures © BOX |, |, MALDEN,MASS. 


Dieanitendiies tions 


The children have a new world opened before them in the Perry Pictures in con- 
nection with their daily lessons in Geography, History and English. 

Altogether we have had over 700 pictures from you this year and we are well 
satisfied with them. 

We have enjoyed your pictures tn our school work for several years and still find 
use for new ones. 

I could write volumes on the value of Perry Pictures in the schoolroom and the 
home. Let the accompanying order speak for itseli. We cannot get along with- 
out them. 

I have used your pictures the past year and have been pleased with them ir 
every way. It is my plan to continue the study of the pictures this year 























George Washington Stuart 




















A Helping Hand Renonf 


A Distinguished Member of the 
Humane Society Land seer 


Spring Corot 










The Shepherdess Lerolle 








Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Shakespeate’s Home 


Christ and the Doctors Hofmann 


The Lake Corot 
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RHYME AND STORY READERS 


By Erta Austin BLAIsDELL and Mary FRANCES 
BLAISDELL 


THE RHYME AND STORY PRIMER 


“Story-approach” method, with emphasis on phras- 
~~ Mother Goose vocabulary. All pictures in 
colors. Price, 65 cents. 


RHYME AND STORY FIRST READER 
hindlioudben. fake 
WIDE AWAKE JUNIOR: An Easy Primer 


Really the easiest primer—and the largest. Care- 
fully graded. All pictures in color. Vocabulary, 200 
words. Price, 65 cents. 

The new book in the series of Wide-Awake Readers. 


Vor Grade 1: CHERRY TREE CHILDREN, 70 cents. 
BOY BLUE AND HIS FRIENDS, 65 cents 


Vor Grade Ii: THE OUTDOOR BOOK, 70 cents 
STORIES FROM A MOUSEHOLE, 75 cents 
BUNNY RABBIT’S DIARY, 70 cents 


Dor Grade 111: AMERICAN HISTORY FOR LITTLE FOLKS, 75c 
PLAY AWHILE: A DRAMATIC READER, 75c 
MERRY ANIMAL TALES, 80 cents. 
IN THE GREEN FIELDS, 75 cents 
NEAR AND FAR STORIES (1920,) 80 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


84 BEACON STWEET, BOSTON 623 80. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAG 








When 

Business 
Saps the 
Vitality 






the executive who keeps this invigorating 
and thirst-quenching tonic upon his desk 
andrefreshes himself with a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


in a glass of cool water quickly realizes 
beneficial results. Lack of phosphates may 
cause nervous and bodily exhaustion. This 
splendid acid phosphate tonic assists in re- 
plenishing the supply of these strengthen- 
ing elements in a form both pleasant and 
quickly assimilated by the system. 


Sold by Druggists 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, Ri. - 


D-48 5-16 











‘Florence, Shake Hands with the Man’’ 


An ‘incident 








in a schoolroom 





where the 


New 
Barnes 
Readers 


are in use 














The teacher and a First Grade class were working on a 
lesson in reading, the teacher writing new sentences on the 
board, the child whose name she used in the sentence doing 
what the sentence suggested. The children had learned the 
words occurring in the sentences, but the sentences were new 
to them. 

A man entered the room without attracting the attention 
of the children. The teacher wrote on the board, “Flor- 
ence, shake hands with the man.” All the class read the 
sentence, each turned to see the man, and Florence ap- 
proached him as the picture suggests, thereby giving evi- 
dence that she understood exactly what she had read. 

The New Barnes Readers make comprehensive reading 
the aim from the beginning. 

New Monograph on Reading by Superintendent Dressel 
free to teachers upon request. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS, Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet, Ave., Chicago 130 E. 25th St., New York 

















Supplementary Readers 
for Very Young Pupils 


Dunlop and Jones’ 
Playtime Stories 


A charming book, simple enough for the 
pupil to read on completion of his primer. 
Sing-song reading will not be heard from 
the little pupil who reads from this book. 
The words are arranged in thought-groups, 
instead of the usual full length lines. The 
dialogue is natural and dramatic. Mem- : 
ory and imagination both receive valuable 
training. 


Silvester and Peter’s 
Happy Hour Stories 


Ideal for reading the latter part of the 
first year or the first part of the second 
year. The use of dialogue, the cumulative 
structure and the dramatic action make 
these stories and poems a joy to the pupil 
and a source of satisfaction to the teacher. 


Both these books have fascinating 
pictures in color. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
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The increased cost of 
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pa: to the 

ag Publishing 
Company. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
When sending new address, 
always be sure to give the 
old address to w the 

4a — 

im: , as name 
alone is not suficient data 
to discontinue the copy 
going to your old address. 
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receipt of your magazine. 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘What does it cost?’’ but *“‘Does it pay me?’’ 














‘Start from what the children themselves enjoy,” 


the Report on the Teaching 


But who knows beforehand what the children will enjoy? 
Two men, both engaged in the training of teachers in their 
respective university training colleges, were relating ex- 
periences to each other one day last week. The first had 
recently given a gramophone concert to certain older 
children in an elementary school. 


instrument and some very fine 
four pieces very different from 
each other, including a triumphal 
martial chorus from Handel, a 
good record of an Italian song 
rendered by a very fine voice, 
a piece played by four violins, 
and one other. He was sure in 
his own mind as to which would 
be the favorite — the Handel 
music. But he was wrong. A 
thoroughly decisive verdict was 
given for the song, not a word 
of which the listeners under- 
stood. One of our great edu- 
cationalists of to-day has been 
hauled over the coals by the 
professional musicians for the 
kind of music she offers children 
todance to. But the music was 
chosen by the children. It was, 
in fact, the music to which, 
when played, the children got 
up and danced. Those who 
quarrel with children for appre- 
ciating it might as well take 
them to task for liking nursery 
rhymes. But it seems as if 
some of our pedants, rather 
than let the children enjoy 
themselves in their own fashion, 
would have them not enjoy 
themselves at all. 

The other man already men- 
tioned also related an experience 
that had befallen him the day 
before. He had taken a score 
of boys and girls into a class- 
room and given them a few 


minutes to wander about and look at the pictures on 
the walls, discussing them with each other if they liked. 
There was a very good colored picture of four horses’ heads 
at a trough; a small one of a hare in the grass; a photograph 
of Keswick with the lake and mountains behind; a really 
good picture of the ruins of Whitby Abbey; a colored 
“seaside” picture with girls on a swing attached to a boat; 
and two “story pictures” — one of a cat taking refuge from 
a dog by leaping on to a girl’s shoulder, and the other of a 


What Children Enjoy 


says 
of Children in England. 


them guessed right. 
He had an excellent 


records. He had selected the same result. 
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donkey that had been lost on a common and had just been 
found. When the children, none of whom was under 
thirteen, were asked to write down the name of the picture 
they liked best, the teacher was surprised. And when, 
later, he asked a number of teachers in the school which 
would be the most popular of those pictures, not one of 
Far and away the most popular was 
the photograph of Keswick. 


Another class was tried, with 


It is not easy to know “what children 


themselves enjoy,” until one 
tries them. 

Happening to enter the cen- 
tral hall of a school a few days 
later, one of the two men had 
the conversation brought to 
mind again. The headmaster 
had in front of him, in a very 
casually arranged group, some 
forty boys and girls of eight or 
nine. Ostensibly they were all 
engaged in trying to find a poem 
to learn by heart. The teacher 
had a pile of small poetry books, 
and tried first one poem and 
then another. There was much 
laughter, a great deal of con- 
versation and questioning by the 
children, not a little moving 
about, and for forty-five min- 
utes the teacher and the chil- 
dren enjoyed themselves, but 
failed to fix on a piece to learn 
for recitation. It was agreed 
that each should take home 
one of the little books and see 
if anyone could find a poem that 
would do. The preference of 
the children recalled another 
phrase from the Report on 
English. “We note,” say the 
writers, “that children demand 
contemporary literature.” These 
youngsters were loudest in their 
praise of a piece from the re- 
cently published “Verse Book 
of a Homely Woman,” and its 
companion volume. Three 


pieces from these books thoroughly charmed them: though 
perhaps the reader created a prejudice in their favor at 
the very start by suggesting that these poems were not 
made by a proper poet-lady (“poetess, 
and was thanked for the word) — but by a mother, 
who made pies and things. 
read were shown to a committee of psychologists, would 
any of the learned folk guess the children’s favorites? The 
(Continued on page 187) 


” 


said a little girl, 
If all the poems that were 
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Method and Equipment which will Make for 
Continuity Through Kindergarten and 
Elementary Schools 


Ella Victoria Dobbs 


INCE this paper is to discuss method and equipment 
in its relation to continuity of plan and purpose through 
kindergarten and elementary classes, it may be well to 

consider first some of the factors which have operated in 
opposition to this ideal. 

Probably one of the chief causes of the unfortunate gap, in 
in the progress through kindergarten and elementary schools 
has been the great difference in the equipment used. This 
difference is easy to account for. When the kindergarten 
entered the field, the primary school had behind it long- 
established traditions. The old-time benches, accommo- 
dating many children, had been replaced by double seats, 
and these, in turn, had given away to single seats. Each 
improvement had contributed toward the establishment 
of strict discipline and the prevention of disturbing com- 
munication among the children, and our ideals of mechani- 
cal, if not military, procedure had developed with these 
improvements in furnishings. When a primary room was 
to be furnished, there was no question in the matter other 
than a choice among different styles of little desks and the 
building committee bought the best its purse would permit. 

Into this settled condition of things came the kinder- 
garten, like a comet across the path of a well-ordered 
universe. As a private institution it had proved its worth, 
and must now become a part of the public syste n, but 
there were no traditions to control it. Indeed, the building 
committee had not even superficial knowledge of what was 
needed and were obliged to rely on the advice of commercial 
agents who, of course, made the list of necessities as long 
as possible and the public kindergarten was possible only 
in rich communities able to afford expensive luxuries. 

It was inevitable that the primary teacher should begin 
to compare her tools with those of her new neighbor and 
feel resentful, particularly if her supplies had been reduced 
somewhat because of the expense of the new department. 
It was inevitable, also, that she should look askance upon 
the methods of the kindergarten and being untrained in 
its theory, she interpreted its value in the light of her own 
experience. When those little people, who had been trained 
to play games and encouraged to talk freely, came into 
her domain, it was a little harder to get them fitted into 
the stiff little desks and made to conform to her ideas of 
law and order. Wherefore she said, “The kindergarten 
is a failure. It spoils the children.” 

On the other hand, when the kindergarten teacher saw 
the shy little blossoms which had, after much encourage- 
ment, been coaxed into a little self-confidence in the kinder- 
garten, again reduced to docile inactivity in the rigid 
discipline of the primary, she sighed and said, “ All my good 
work gone for naught.” And so the gap began and con- 
tinued to widen, until far-seeing educators sought a new 
vision of what may be, and set diligently about building a 
bridge across it. Now there are strong indications that we 
shall go still farther and finally turn the two currents into 
one channel. 

We are just beginning to understand the full meaning of 
“Come let us live with our children.” At first it helped us 
to substitute for the labored acquisition of abstract facts 
supposed to be useful, a method of gaining many of those 
same facts by a playful process which, from our adult 
point of view, suited the undeveloped but active minds of 
little children. This was a great step forward, but even so, 
school was still a very different place from home, with a 
formal atmosphere and an autocratic method — albeit, 
the autocrat was very kind and gentle and led the way in 
games and happy plays most of the time. 


Our latest, and we believe our best, interpretation is not 
only based on genuinely democratic ideals but seeks to 
break down the barrier which has separated home and 
school, so that school shall become an extension of the 
best homes in which all children may share. Instead of 
imposing upon little children our ideas of what we think 
they should like to do, we have gone about with them 
to find out what they really .do under natural, happy 
conditions, and we are bringing back into the school our 
transforming discoveries, not alone to the kindergarten, 
but what is much more significant, into the primary school 
as well. 

The keynote, therefore, in up-to-date furnishings is 
suitability to the child’s needs and point of view. Since 
the needs and desires of children do not change radically 
on the sixth birthday, there is no reason why there should 
be a change in the school atmosphere and in really pro- 
gressive schools, where this idea has been well carried out 
in both kindergarten and primary, it is hard to tell which 
is which except by the maturity of the children. 

In comparing the old with the new, one is impressed with 
the bigness of things. Instead of tiny imitations for each 
individual child, full-sized and real things are provided for 
co-operative use. There are blocks with which to build 
houses large enough to play in. There are boards and tools 
from which to make chairs large enough to sit in, and 
tables to match them. There are large dolls, which have 
clothes that button and unbutton just like real folks, and 
these dolls become real members cf the social group, 
demanding much thoughtful care. From time to time 
there are live rabbits and other pets as visitors which need 
food and care. There are real tools — hammers and saws, 
together with scraps of wood and plenty of nails which 
tempt even timid ones to venture into the realm of me- 
chanics and with which the sturdy ones conjure up mar- 
velous airplanes and automobiles and many other modern 
inventions not often found in a school course in handwork. 
But after all, when we stop to think about it, why should 
the twentieth century child who took a journey in an 
automobile before he was a month old, who recognized 
Daddy’s voice over the telephone before he could talk, 
who played with a typewriter before he spilled his first 
bottle of ink, who takes airplanes and submarines as a 
matter of course — why, forsooth, should the school trans- 
port this child back into the remote centuries and force 
him to trudge his weary way, step by step, up to modern 
times because we adults are so overwhelired with the com- 
plicated mysteries of these new things (to us) which are 
everyday commonplaces to the child who has known 
nothing else in his whole life. Experience is proving that 
under stimulating conditions the children will grasp ideas 
and execute processes successfully much earlier than we 
have thought possible — provided only that we leave them 
free to grow into the new idea instead of forcing it upon 
their. 

Another striking feature in progressive equipment is the 
cozy sociable grouping of little chairs about small tables 
which encourage conversation in contrast with the old law 
against whispering, the supply of low shelves and cupboards 
where bool s, tools, and the imost used materials, as well as 
individu:| belongings, are conveniently kept. As a result 
children early develop a sense of individual responsibility 
for their care of materials and for their own conduct. 
Under the old ideal the teacher carried all the responsibility 
and the children “did as they were told,” and took no 
initiative without permission. 
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The relative value of these two attitudes toward life in a 
government of, by and for the people is self-evident. 
The work of the early school years should lay the right 
foundation and begin the cultivation of right habits, 
but to do this the school environment and atmosphere 
must call out the same sort of responses which are needed 
later on. Many mistakes are made before habits are 
formed, and it is more economical if these mistakes are 
made in dealing with the make-believes and miniatures 
of the child’s world than later among the serious affairs 
of men. From this standpoint modern method in early 
education is keeping pace with the bigness of the school 
furnishings. There is a growing tendency to deal with 
larger arrounts of subject iratter, with topics which bear a 
closer relation to everyday life and to throw the maximum 
amount of responsibility upon the individual pupil, while 
at the same time team work is developed as never before. 
Plays and games which re-enact every phase of life, from 
dressing and undressing the dolls to regulating traffic in 
congested corners, help to establish habits that count in 
playing the game of life. Little folks are learning to sit 
down and talk over their differences and then “vote on it” 
and abide by the will of the majority, which is a vastly 
better preparation for American citizenship then telling 
the teacher who “will make you mind.” Through wise 
suggestions teachers are guiding children into right paths 
by making them attractive instead of forcefully combatting 
the evil. As, for example, when the arrival of a small boy 
dressed out in a boy policeman’s uniform inspired everyone 
with the desire to play policeman, the first expression was 
a rough dragging off of drunks to the quickly improvised 
jail and the game promised Bedlam-let-loose. Some quick 
questions by the teacher as to other duties of policemen 
soon had traffic men helping ladies and children across the 
street, directing the busy line of autos and in other ways 
emphasizing law and order, while the boisterous drunks 
soon sobered off in their desire to “be autos.” Reading 
parties and games of playing store help to make the three 
R’s “something we want to do,” instead of “something we 
have to do.” 

Modern method is emphasizing more and more that 
school education is not “preparation for life, but is life” — 
life on the level of the child’s experience and dealing with 
the important things of his present world. But life on the 
level of the child’s present world would be incomplete if it 
did not imitate the affairs of the big adult world and con- 
stantly strive toward its ideals, therefore make-believes and 
miniatures play a large part in the formation of habits most 
useful later on to full-fledged citizens. 

We are not advocating these modern innovations as easy 
methods. It is vastly easier to control fifty children en masse 
by a Prussian ideal of military discipline than it is to guide 
and direct twenty-five who are reasonably free to act 
naturally upon their own impulses and to help them to 
choose the better way. 

Nor are we advocating a wholesale introduction of these 
new methods. The platform of the National Council of 
Primary Education demands freedom for both pupil and 
teacher, but places equal emphasis upon the need of high 
professional standards and requirements. One _ superin- 
tendent said, “I can provide movable seats, but shall I do 
it with an immovable teacher?” Very little, if anything, 
is gained by imposing innovations upon unprepared or 
unsympathetic teachers. A teacher with formal ideals 
will create a formal atmosphere in the midst of the most 
progressive type of equipment, while a teacher with less 
conservative ideals will find ways of overcoming the 
limitations of fixed seats and a rigid course of study. 

Every city system should maintain at least one demon- 
stration. school where new ideas are tried out and adapted 
to local conditions under the leadership of a thoroughly 
competent teacher and where the local corps can observe 
and catch the spirit of a process before attempting it for 
themselves. Sure progress is generally slow progress, and 
nothing is gained by forcing the advance very far ahead 
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of public opinion, but every effort should be made to advance 
public opinion at a reasonable speed. 

If the foregoing promises are accepted, the essential 
elements in continuity of plan and purpose through kinder- 
garten and early grades are: 

First, a realization that there is no break at the age of 
six in the child’s natural development; second, a teaching 
force which is trained in harmony with the progressive 
ideas to teach little children, 7.e., one course for both 
kindergarten and primary, or at least close relationship 
between the two; third, an organization of subject matter 
which presupposes much freedom of method for the teacher 
and ample opportunity for the child to exercise choice and 
initiative in activities on the level of his own experience; 
fourth, equipment which recognizes the child’s need for 
physical activity and provides opportunity for much ex- 
perimentation with the common materials in order that he 
may gain abundant first-hand experience with things and 
how they behave. 

These ideals are far enough ahead of common practice 
to offer us a goal and yet they are far from visionary. 
Indeed they are well established facts already in our best 
schools. If we are to maintain our American ideals of 
democracy, what is found worth-while in the best schools 
must be made possible in all schools. This will eventually 
mean better financial support of our schools. We are 
abundantly able as a nation to provide all that is needed 
for the best Sort of training for all the nation’s children, 
but in this, as in the introduction of new methods, public 
opinion must first be educated. Once we can awaken a 
desire for these things, it will be easy to get them, and this, 
I take it, is our chief job as an Education Association. 
While we constantly search to find out better methods in 
our work, we must keep in close touch with the great public 
and create a sympathy for the discoveries of our research. 





The Told Story or the 
Committed Story 


How shall we make a story ours that we may give it 
to others? 

One can memorize the story for the purpose of repeat- 
ing, declaiming or reciting it to others, or, one can assimi- 
late it for the purpose of interpreting it for others. 

If we memorize, word for word, we work from without 
in, and in our machine-like repetition, we never go deeply 
enough into interpretation, to work from within, out. 
The true spirit of the story is buried under a cheap veneer 
of mere word-calling. 

The exact repetition of the words or phrases of another 
kills the individuality of the story teller, and makes of 
him an imitator. This gives word memory. The story- 
teller becomes tied down to that particular version, and 
there he is content to stop, with no desire to study the 
story, when it comes to him, as some stories do, from a 
dozen different sources. 

With the memorized story, the story-teller becomes 
mechanical, depending upon the memory of a certain word 
in a certain place, the loss of which works havoc. 

On the other hand, if one lives with a story, assimi- 
lates words and phrases peculiar to that story, and, in 
telling, uses the author’s typical words and phrases; re- 
tains his spirit and style, but fills in with a background 
of one’s vocabulary, then one becomes a creator and 
an originator instead of an imitator. 

This process of assimilation goes back of the word- 
calling to the thought, or to the mental picture for which 
the words stand. Then the story teller is free to use 
the words of the author, or to make his own adaptation 
of the story, for, quite often the written story needs con- 
siderable remodeling before it is acceptable as a told 
story. Thus the teller is able to make his mental interpre- 
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tation of that story, and, holding it in the palm of his 
hand as to its construction, but allowing its spirit to hyp- 
notize him, he re-creates, for the delight of his audience, 
a story with which he has lived until it has become a part 
of his very self. 

Thus the loss of a committed word or phrase will not 
spell consternation to him, for his vocabulary for that 
story has grown so big and so profuse that words cannot 
fail him. If unexpectedly placed before a church audience 
he can, at a moment’s notice, adapt the story to that audi- 
ence; if before children, again his vocabulary enables him 
to adapt, at a moment’s notice, his story to their intellec- 
tual grasp. Although one thing we must remember. 
Never tell a story down to children. Bring them up to 
your vocabulary. 

Consider, then, the broader scope of interpretative work 


Literature for 


Sara E. 


Principal of School No. 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


His Parents 


Robert Louis Stevenson was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1850. His father was a lighthouse builder, and his 
Grandfather Stevenson was also a lighthouse builder, and 
the one who built the famous Bell Rock Lighthouse, which 
watches Inchcape Rock. His mother was the daughter 
of a Scotch minister, and from her Robert Louis Stevenson 
inherited the weak lungs and frail body that throughout 
his life made the question of his health a serious matter. 


His Boyhood 


During every winter of his early boyhood he spent many 
days in bed. Part of every summer at this time was spent 
at the seashore, and when he grew older, and the doctors 
ordered travel and outdoor life for him, his parents took 
him to Germany, Holland, Italy and France. He had no 
brothers or sisters, but he had fifty cousins, and some of 
the happiest days of his life were spent at the parsonage 
of his grandfather at Colinton, Scotland, where he was sure 
to find some of these cousins for playmates. “A Child’s 
Garden of Verses” shows us many pictures of his boyhood 
life, and in them we see a little boy who dwelt much in a 
world of his own and was happy “sailing far away to the 
pleasant land of play,” where he might be a giant, an 
explorer, a soldier, a captain, or a pirate. 


At School 


His school days were much interrupted by his health and 
travels. The only subject that he really enjoyed at school 
was composition. He tells us that he used to carry two 
books with him, one to read and one in which to write 
descriptions of things he saw in the woods or on the shore, 
conversations he heard or read, or two articles on the same 
subject imitating the styles of two authors that he admired. 
He says that he practiced to learn to write as boys practice 
to learn to whistle. s 


‘“‘Cummy’s’’ Influence on His Life 


Because of her frail health, Stevenson’s mother could 
not give him all of the care and attention she would have 
liked to have given him. Allison Cunningham, his nurse, 
or “second mother,” took her place to some extent, and 
she was a big influence in his life. She read to him, wrote 
down his little stories, took him to walk, sang to him, 
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offered by the told story. A greater chance for originality, 
for individuality, and for the acquiring of a vocabulary. 
A greater chance mentally, physically and spiritually. 
A natural, simple interpretation of the story to the audi- 
ence by means of the story-teller. The story first, the 
audience second, and the story teller in the background, 
a means to an end. It is a great artist of interpretation 
who can keep back of his message and not put his person- 
ality between that message and the audience. If one 
goes away from a story hour, or from the interpretation 
or reading of a play, with a thought of the beauty or grace 
of body; the melody of the voice of the interpreter; with 
a delight in the perfect technique of the presentation — 
then the speaker is no artist, but a machine, who has 
expressed himself in surface work, and who has lost the 
true spirit of interpretation. Natural work is artistic work. 


Children VI 


Chase 
2, Hackensack, N. J. 


told him stories of Scotland, and nursed him through many 
attacks of illness. The place that “Cummy” held in 
Stevenson’s childhood is shown in the words with which 
he dedicated to her ‘A Child’s Garden of Verses”: 


For the long nights you lay awake 
And watched for my unworthy sake: 
For your most comfortable hand 

That led me through the uneven land: 
For all the story-books you read: 

For all the pains you comforted: 

For all you pitied, all you bore, 

In sad and happy days of yore: 

My second Mother, my first Wife, 
The angel of my infant life — 

From the sick child, now well and old, 
Take, nurse, the book you hold! 


His Father’s Plans for a Profession 


His father wished him to become a lighthouse builder, 
and when he was fourteen, took him for a voyage among 
the many islands of the Scottish coast to interest him in 
this work. The islands, the beauty of the sea and the 
power of waves made Robert Louis Stevenson think of 
exciting stories, but not of lighthouses. Later his father 
sent him to Edinburgh University for an engineering course 
as a preparation for lighthouse building, but after three 
years of work there, decided his cherished plan must be 
given up. Then Robert Louis Stevenson was sent to a 
law school, and later admitted to the bar, but as his health 
demanded immediate change, he never practiced law. 


Some of His Travels 


If health had not made Robert Louis Stevenson a traveler 
and explorer of new lands, inclination would have. From 
his cherry tree the child of eight “looked abroad on foreign 
lands” and wished to go: 


Where in jungles, near and far 
Man-devouring tigers are, 
Lying close and giving ear 
Lest the hunt be drawing near. 


By rushing “over the borders” of his grandfather’s 
garden, “‘a sin withiout pardon,” he and his cousins found 
“marvelous places, handy to home.” The travels with his 
parents brought much joy to him. After he left the 
University, he and a friend traveled through the rivers 
of Belgium and France in a canoe. Another time he took 
a walking trip through France, with a little donkey to 
carry his baggage. The next year he went to California 
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and traveled by emigrant ship and train. These travels 
are delightfully described in “An Inland Voyage,” “Travels 
with a Donkey in the Cevennes,” “An Amateur Emigrant,” 
and “Across the Plains.” 


His Marriage 


When Stevenson reached California, after his trip across 
the plains, he was very ill. A Mrs. Osbourne, whom he 
had known in France, heard of his illness and came to 
help care for him. When he was better, they were married 
and lived as “Silverado Squatters” on Mt. St. Helena for 
several months. Helped by his wife’s companionship and 
nursing, Stevenson wrote some of his best books during 
the next seven years, in spite of various attacks of illness. 
The next move in the interest of his health was to the 
Adirondacks in America. While there, an American pub- 
lisher offered him ten thousand dollars for an account of 
a trip to the South Seas. 


At Samoa 


After an extended trip among the islands, Stevenson 
took up his home at the island of Samoa, because its climate 
agreed with him and its beauty charmed him. He lived 
as a farmer at Samoa for the last four years of his life. 
The natives were interested and curious at first in the 
“Teller-of-Tales,” as they called Stevenson, because of his 
story, “The Bottle Imp,” which missionaries had translated 
into the Samoan language. They learned to respect and 
love him, and when he died, they cut a path to the summit 
of Vaea Mountain, so that they might carry his body up 
the mountain to bury it, as he wished, on the summit. 


‘‘Treasure Island’’ 


“Treasure Island,” a boy’s story of adventure, gained 
for Stevenson his first popularity. The story began, he 
says, in a map which he had made while playing a game 
with his stepson, Lloyd Osbourne. As he was looking 
at the finished map and naming it Treasure Island, he 
seemed to see people moving about and taking part in 
exciting scenes which included a mutiny, a derelict ship, 
and a search for treasure. He decided to put these events 
into a story. Whena chapter was finished, he read it to the 
family. Lloyd insisted that there should be no women 
in it, and Stevenson’s father became so much interested 
in the tale that he prepared an inventory of Billy Bones’ 
Chest, named Flint’s old ship, and forged the signature 
of Captain Flint and the sailing directions of Billy Bones. 
The book was planned for boys, but it has pleased all sorts 
of men. It was translated into many languages, and in 
Greece and Spain appeared serially in papers. 


‘“‘The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’’ 


The story called “The Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde” made Robert Louis Stevenson famous, and its 
greatest success was in America, where the sales were 
enormous. Stevenson, who had been thinking much about 
the alternation of good and bad in man’s nature, said the 
Brownies brought this story to him in his dreams, and 
parts of it were so vivid in his mind that he was unwilling 
to change them, although friends told him he was making 
the story weaker by not doing so. Many articles were 
written about the story, many theories were expressed, 
and many sermons were preached on it. 


**A Child’s Garden of Verses’’ 


“ A Child’s Garden of Verses” contains about sixty short 
poems that tell us much about Stevenson as a little boy. 
A book of Kate Greenaway’s verses led him to write these 
“rhymes of old delight” about the scenes and doings of the 
happy days spent at his grandfather’s house in Scotland. 
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The poems were written in recollection of his own childhood, 
and they show clearly one gift to which he owed much of 
his success, a power of recalling past events and his own 
sensations and emotions. The simple rhythm, the sug- 
gestions of magic, and the fanciful humor of these poems 
give him a charm that makes them the favorites of many 
children. The poems show us a rather lonely little boy 
who was often kept in bed by sickness, but who sometimes 
enjoyed out-of-door games with some of his many cousins, 
a little boy who loved adventure, and who had heard and 
seen much of foreign lands, but whose longest and best 
journeys were in the Land of Imagination. They show a 
clear picture of the beautiful garden, with a river and mill 
just beyond its walls, where he played with his little 
cousins. Some of these poems will not be understood by 
children because they are too philosophical. They picture 
the emotions and sensations of a child who had a very 
active imagination, but it is an adult that interprets and 
describes these sensations after an interval of twenty years. 
“Keepsake Mill” brings to the adult mind thoughts of 
happy childhood days, but many children would get little 
from it. “Summer Sun,” “Night and Day,’ ‘My 
Treasures,” and “Nest Eggs,” are some of the other poems 
that will not be appreciated by children. An experiment 
that included a large number of children showed that 
“The Swing” is not as popular as most of us had taken for 
granted it was. “My Shadow,” “Time to Rise,” “The 
Dumb Soldier,” “Foreign Children, “Travel,” and “The 
Wind” are of more simple style, and they have brought 
pleasure to many children. 


The Child’s Point of View in His Essays 


To get the child’s point of view as Stevenson saw it, 
teachers should read his essays on “Child’s Play,” “The 
Lantern Bearers,” and “Penny Plain and Twopence 
Colored.” The following statements are quoted from 
“Child’s Play”: 


Children are able to see, but they have no great faculty for looking. 


That stage, wardrobe and scene room that we call the memory, is so 
ill provided, that he can overtake few combinations and body out {few 
stories, to his own content, without some external aid. 


One of a dozen reasons why “Robinson Crusoe” should be so popular 
with youth, is that it hits their level in this matter to a nicety; Crusoe 
was always at makeshifts and had, in so many words, to play at a 
great variety of professions; and then the book is all about tools 
and there is nothing that delights a child so much. Hammers and 
saws belong to a province of life that positively calls for imitation. 


“ Art for art,” is their motto. 


“Making believe” is the gist of his whole life, and he cannot so 
much as take a walk except in character. 


They will come out of their gardens soon enough, and have to go 
into offices and the witness-box. 


Character of His Work 


In “On the Trail of Stevenson,’ Clayton Hamilton says 
that a pilgrimage on the trail of Stevenson is necessary 
to appreciate his work completely, because places that 
would have excited no reaction from less sensitive ob- 
servers, produced upon his mind an indelible impression 
through his quick eyes and ears that were habituated to 
respond with energy to every stimulation from without. 
He also says, “Stevenson derived his conclusions from 
emotions; and these emotions were induced from the 
memory of past sensations.” “Other novelists had studied 
pirates, but Stevenson had been one.” He is one of the 
very few authentic poets whose verses are exclusively 
occasional; for, except the inconsiderable ballads, practi- 
cally all his poems commemorate occurrences in his career.” 
Much of his success was due to the fact that events of his 

ast life remained in his mind with such clear and fresh 
outlines that he could make us live them over with him. 
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Robin Hood as a Reading Project for Grade IV 


(Carried out in a New Jersey School) 


Time 
About eight weeks. 


Teacher’s Aim 


Stimulate interest in reading. 
Encourage thoughtful reading. 
Improve oral expression. 
Increase vocabulary. 


Children’s Aim 
To produce a play that the public will enjoy seeing. 


Reading 


“The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood,” as compiled 
by Howard Pyle, is the text that seems best suited to the 
girls and boys of the fourth and fifth grades, because at 
that age their minds and bodies seem to demand heroes of 
action. It is sometimes believed that children who read 
and dramatize. Robin Hood will dwell overlong on his 
outlaw actions, but no, this can ‘easily be avoided. They 
will, from the first, tell you that Robin Hood and his 
Merry Men were kind to the poor and promised never to 
harm woman or child. 

After these adventures are once introduced into a school 
and dramatized, the children in the lower grades will look 
forward to the time when they, too, can take part in the play. 

Reading being the fundamental subject, we introduced 
it slowly. 

1 Each chapter was carefully studied one day. 

2 The second day the chapter was read. 

3 If the chapter was to be dramatized, the children 
enjoyed thinking about it and did the dramatization on 
the third day. 

This gives a great opening for developing a child’s 
initiative and they thoroughly enjoyed directing their own 
lessons. 

The reading and dramatization of the story correlates 
with the following subjects: 


Geography. 


1 Location of England. 
2 Location of London. 
3 How would we make a trip from here to Robin 
Hood’s home? 
4 Means of travel now in comparison with the 
means of travel in Robin Hood’s time. 
a Sailing vessels instead of steamships. 
b Train service. 


Manual Training. 


Bows and arrows, swords, targets and cudgels. 


Sewing. 

Girls design their costumes suitable for the Green- 

wood. 

a Skirts made of Dennison’s green crepe paper; 
blouses of brown crepe paper with white 
collars and sleeves; hats of brown crepe 
paper. (Costumes used three times were 
pressed twice with hot iron; looked fresh 
for the last performance.) 

b Some of the boys’ suits were made at home 
—of cambric; others were made by the 
children and teacher at the school. (A blue 
cape with a red lining was turned wrong 
side out and worn by Will Scarlet.) 

One of the Boardwalk stores furnished brown 
feathers for the boys’ hats. “It pays to 
advertise.” 

Drawing. 

1 Class made posters of Robin Hood dressed in 
Lincoln green, bearing his bow and arrow. 

2 Book covers were made with the picture of “The 
Meeting of Robin Hood and Little John on the 
Bridge.” 

3 Thereare many other pictures just as appropriate, 
as, Friar Tuck, Will Scarlet, or Sherwood Forest 
with the Greenwood Tree. 








Music. 
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The music will introduce itself as the stories begin to 


take form as a dramatization. There are some 
appropriate Robin Hood ballads, and may I 
suggest that as the dramatization of the chap- 
ters are united to form a play, the study of this 
literature may be best taken up in the spring, 
as the songs of this season seem to weave them- 
selves into the settings and action of the play to 
better advantage than some other music. 


The children took great delight after the songs 


had been learned, in working up rhythmic steps 
to lend action to the play. 


The boys whistled the tune for the second verse 


and chorus of one of the songs. The same idea 
was carried out by the girls humming the tune. 


Language. 


1 


2 


“I 


After the study of the Prologue, the children were 
anxious to write a prologue for their play. 

As the play progressed, the class took great 
pleasure in weaving the wit and humor of the 
story into rhymes about the sheriff, using, per- 
haps, the Mother Goose rhymes as a guide. 

As another suggestion, the class enjoyed writing 
a dialogue for one act of the play. 

Short descriptions of the characters were written- 

The Epilogue made a valuable piece of written 
work. 

Letters of thanks were written to the music: 
manual training, and sewing teachers, as they 
helped the class with the work. 

Finally invitations were written to the parents 
and friends. They were short and, we hoped, 
afforded a smile. 


Suggestive Program 


CAST 
Midge the Miller 
Friar Tuck 
Tanner the Blythe 
Robin’s Men 
Chorus 


Robin Hood 
Will Scarlet 
Little John 

Will Stutely 


Sherwood Forest Time of King Henry II 


PROLOGUE 

Act I— Robin Hood meets Little John on the Bridge. 
Act II — How Little John fought the Tanner of Blythe. 
Act III — Robin Hood falls in with Will Scarlet. 

Act IV — Merry Adventures with Midge the Miller. 
Act V — Robin meets Friar Tuck. 

EtILOGUE 


(Note We used the rhymes and songs between the acts.) 


The play was first produced for the school, secondly for 
the public, and then, by request, it was part of a program 
for the Parent-Teacher Association, where it forcibly proved 
the value of school training. 

The play was given April 6, and the children had saved 
their Christmas trees to make Sherwood Forest. This 
made an appeal to the public, so that one of the citizens 
of Ventnor City procured some beautiful evergreen trees 
for a second production. 

The children went to see the opera and appreciated it 
more, knowing the story. 

The class took the initiative in selecting the characters 
for the play, which is training for good citizenship, as they 
selected the boys best suited for the parts. 

The story makes a point of contact with the history of 
the past and the geography of another country. It opens 
up the field of English Eiterature for an important period 
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of English History. This was noted and approved by two 
students from Oxford University, who happened to be 
visiting in the vicinity at the time. We were very fortunate 
in having these young men visit the school and explain to 
the children that they had really seen the Greenwood Tree 
in Sherwood Forest. 


Since the word “project” means a purposeful act with 
real live interest, it seemed that every phase of this work 
was a project in itself, and when finished, it was several 
projects combined to make one strong and forceful project. 
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Sources of the Music 


From “The Progressive Music Series,” Book II 
‘What Professor Owl Knows.” Page 157. Sung by Friar Tuck. 
“Happy Birds.” Page 123. Sung by the Girls. 
“The Birds’ Return.” Page 92. Sung by Boys. 
“Now, Robin, Lend to Me Thy Bow.” Page 91. Sung by all the 
class except Robin Hood. 
From “The Progressive Music Series,” Book VIII 
“Song of Robin and His Huntsmen.” Page 52. Sung by Robin 
Hood and Class. 


(The pictures were taken off on the duplicator and the children 
colored them.) 


Number Stories _ III 


Winifred M. New 
(A Canadian Teacher) 


NUMBER FIVE 
Story — “‘Merry Play for a Rainy Day”’ 


Once upon a time, there was a family of five children. 
There were three boys, called Jack and Harry and Arthur, 
and two girls, called Mary and Jane. They used to havea 
fine time playing together in the garden. 

One day, in holiday time, it was wet, and Mother said 
they were not to goout. There was no veranda where they 
could play, and no barn, so they had to stay in the house. 
This was very dull, especially as they were in a house 
belonging to some one else, for the holidays, and Mother 
was afraid they would spoil something. At last she said: 

“T know there’s a room upstairs, where you can play 
and make as much noise as you like.” So all the five 
children went upstairs, the two girls and the three boys. 
They opened the door of the room, and what do you think 
they saw inside? You will never guess! They saw 
nothing! The room was quite empty! 

“There’s nothing to play with here,” said Jack, “nothing 
at all.” 

“Nothing but corners,” said Mary. 

“Corners! Corners!” shouted Harry. “Four lovely 
corners!” and he ran from one to the other, with Arthur 
after him. 

“Let’s play Puss-in-the-corner,” said Jane, as she ran 
into a corner, too. So Jack stood in the middle, and the 
four other children each stood in a corner, like this, and had 
a lively game: 


’ 


’ 





J 


| \ 
| 


\ 


J 


Arthur was the smallest, and when it was his turn to be 
in the middle, he never stood in the right place, but always 
too near one of the corners. 

“You’re not in the middle,’’'said Jack. 

“T am,” said Arthur, who was too small to understand 
exactly what “middle” meant. So Harry looked in one 
of his pockets, and found a tiny piece of chalk, and drew 
sa for Arthur to stand on, right in the real middle, like 
this: 

O 





“Draw a mark in the corners, too,” said Jane. So Harry 
did, just like this — and they had a lovely game: 


O O 
0 O 


They thought they would never get tired, and when they 
did, it was lunch time, and the rain had stopped. 


Expression 


Dramatize the story, drawing the marks on the floor, 
playing, etc. 

Draw the five children ready to play. 

Draw the floor, and the marks that Harry made. 

Make the five children with plasticine, and arrange them 
ready to play. 

Make the playroom window, with the faces of the five 
children looking out. 

Draw a lot of nickels, and make the figure 5 on each. 

Make a figure with sticks and seeds like the following: 
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Further Exercises 


Just here is a good place to pause a little for review work, 
and then go on to a distinctly more advanced stage in 
number teaching, which may be introduced by exercises 
such as the following: 

“Mrs. Brown has five children. We'll have Phyllis for 
Mrs. Brown. Phyllis, come up in front. Two of your 
children are boys, called Tommy and Jim; choose them. 
The rest are girls; choose them. How many did you 
choose?” 

“Mr. Smith had four ducks. Billy may be Mr. Smith. 
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Come up here and choose your ducks, Billy. They all 
went swimming away down the river, and Mr. Smith 
couldn’t find them. See them swim away and hide! 
Mr. Smith hunted and hunted and hunted, but he could 
only find two. Mrs. Smith came and said she’d find the 
rest. Who would like to be Mrs. Smith? All right, 
Dorothy. Mr. Smith will tell you how many ducks to 
find, and see if you can find them.” 

“T am a farmer. I have five fine cows. I’m going to 
choose five of you for cows. I’ll have Mary, and Dolly, 
and Elsie, and Jane. There now, look at them! What is 
it, Sally? I haven’t got five, only four. So I have! 
How many more doI need? That’s it, four and one more.” 

These are obviously the simplest forms of exercises on 
the combinations, but they may be modified in endless 
interesting ways. Very soon the children will be ready 
to learn the signs and write or make with sticks sums 
such as: 2+1=3 
3+2=5 


“Civic Virtues’ for Little 


People Il 


Lula Pauline Whinna 


Honesty 


1 Regarding the property of others: School supplies; 
care and prompt return of borrowed articles, including 
library books; what to do with articles we find; making 
amends for injured property. 

2 In work: In preparing lessons; in performing other 
duties. 

3 In play: Playing fair. 





Stories 


Pied Piper of Hamelin Town — Best Stories to Tell 
Children — Bryant. 

Hat Post Office — Horace Mann Readers, Vol. III. 

Honest Bee — Character Building Readers, Vol. I, Part II 

Honest Woodman — Jn the Child’s World — Poulsson. 

Lincoln and the Borrowed Book — Horace Mann Readers, 
Vol. III 

Lincoln’s Honesty — History Reader — Mrs. L. L. W. 
Wilson. 

Little Lad of Long Ago — For the Children’s Hour — C. 
S. Bailey and C. M. Lewis. 

Stolen Corn — For the Children’s Hour — Bailey and 
Lewis. 

Trusty Hans; a German Folk Tale — Gordon Readers. 


The Honest Woodcutter 

Way over in Russia, on the edge of a great forest, there 
lived a poor woodcutter and his son. 

It was a lonely spot, for few travelers ever came that 
way. One day it happened that a merchant, on his way 
to one of the large cities, had to pass that way. 

It was growing toward late afternoon when the merchant 
reached the little cottage. The woodcutter, seeing him 
passing, ran out and begged him tostop and rest for the night 

In the morning the merchant pulled out some money 
and offered to pay for his supper and bed. “No, no!” 
said the woodcutter. “I cannot take money from you. 
Weare only too glad to see some one from the outside world. 
We should pay you for staying with us all night.” 

The merchant was surprised at the man’s refusal to 
take the money. He thanked him and said, “If I come 
this way again, I shall surely rest here for a night. 

Later in the day he missed his purse full of bank notes. 
“Ah!” he said to himself, “so the old woodcutter wasn’t 
as simple as I thought, for he refused pay and then stole 
my purse.” It was too late to return to the cottage and 
the merchnat went on his way, grumbling at his loss. 
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Several years passed before the merchant traveled that 
way again. As he neared the cottage he said to himself, 
“T’ll ask about my purse, but I suppose the woodcutter 
will say he never saw it.” 

When the merchant entered the cottage, the woodcutter 
did not remember him until he mentioned the purse. Then 
he said, “So you are the gentleman that dropped his purse 
here when you were leaving, a long time ago. Yes, we have 
it. My son found it down the road. Come with me and 
I’ll get it for you. We wrapped it in a piece of oilcloth 
and buried it just where it was found.” 

To the surprise of the merchant, there it was, with not a 
note missing. He was very sorry that he had misjudged 
the honest woodcutter, and wherever he went he told the 
story of his buried purse and the honest woodcutter. 








Department Store Project for 
the Second Grade 


Mrs. W. O. Hinz 


In the spring we decided to have a department store. 
The first department was the millinery. The children 
chose their own colors and were given a pattern for a hat. 
A few suggestions were given by the teacher as guides in 
making the decorations. ‘Harmony of color was revie 
from the fall work, the teacher directing where necessary. 

Some became so much interested that their people 
at home were prevailed upon to make different kinds, 
which were placed with the others. These hats were dis- 
played by putting them on a stick in an empty spool. 

After the hats were completed, we made little dresses 
of tissue and crepe paper, trimming in various ways as 
suggested by the children and teacher. Suggestions were 
also taken from mail order catalogues. 

Boys’ suits were made next, of colored construction paper, 
with tissue paper for ties. The suits and dresses were 
placed upon hangers made of small twigs and twisted wire. 
These were then hung on a cord stretched from one table leg 
to another, thus giving the clothes the appearance of being 
in a real store. 

The children suggested that we have handkerchiefs in 
our store, so plain white paper was cut in small squares 
and stick print patterns made in colors for borders and 
corner designs. Some of the children cut notched edges, 
or cut out edges which looked much like crocheted edges. 
These were folded and pinned on white curtains for display. 

While this work was in progress, a salesman or clerk was 
chosen each day to sell the goods. The children named 
their store “Brayton Store.” Sales slips were printed, 
with a rubber stamp, for use in the store. Number prob- 
lems were worked out ia arithmetic, using the sales of the 
oral period. This work correlated the drawing, arithmetic, 
language, spelling, writing and reading. Besides being very 
interesting, it was practical. 
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Poem Appreciation for Children 


Mary Willcockson 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


S civilization has developed during the past centuries, 
poetry has come to be regarded as an elegant accom- 
plishment, an amusement for hours of weariness, a 

pleasant but unessential addition to the real business of 
life. The present age, with its growth of machinery, its 
emphasis on riches, its development of superficial pleasures, 
such as the vaudeville show and motor races, has caused 
the adult world to decrease its power of appreciation of 
those things that make up the highest type of life. 

The adult world considers that the real business of life 
is, practical activity money-making for men, house- 
keeping for women. It has. the false idea that complete 
living means the mere supplying to our bodies of the 
physical needs, It disregards the needs of the higher 
part ‘of ourselves, our mental, spiritual, emotional selves. 
Money-making, housekeeping, the enjoyment of poetry are 
mere means to an end. The end is daily complete living. 
Millions of American business men are so absorbed in the 
means to the physical end, money-making, that they lose 
sight of the complete end. They do not know how to fill 
in leisure hours except by motoring, or attending sécond-rate 
shows. They have lost sight of the fact that poetry is the 
revelation of the meaning and ‘beauty of life, handed down 
to us by the men of deepest thought who have lived on 
this earth. 

The fundamental need of poetry for complete living is 
apparent as far back as we go in history. We find men’s 
expression of the deepest religious and emotional needs in 
the form of poetry, as in the Bible, Homer, the Vedic hymns. 
We find the American Indians had the instinct for expression 
of life through elegies, heroic narratives and religious 
chants, During the great war, poetry showed its value 
to the souls of men. There weré many actual cases of 
soldiers in the Great War, who, as they stood in the trenches, 
recited poetry to themselves in order to keep their sanity 
amid the horrors surrounding them. 

I have been noticing the fundamental’ need of poetry 
in the lives of my friends. I have lately visited the rooms 
of ten teachers. Seven:of the ten had volumes of poetry 
en their study tables. The other three had numerous 
volumes on their library shelves, but confessed that they 
seldom read poetry, that the movies seemed to satisfy their 
former need of poetry. I was glad to discover that the 
majority feel the universal need of humanity for the 
mysterious communication of great poets. They realize 
that our feelings are as prone to become standardized as our 
physical habits and are trying to keep them uplifted through 
the beauty and power of poetry. 

How sadly the adult world needs poetry, which is largely 
an expression of the sensatiori-emotional reaction to the 
experiences of life! The adult world is missing the en- 
thusiasm for life felt by men who have kept a child’s zest 
for living, who have intensified it with experience and 
thought, and have recorded it in metrical form. Their 
records express their consciousness of the world, tingling 
with their hopes, aims, desires and ideals — longings for 
a world more perfect, nearer to the heart’s desire. 

How are we, as teachers, to overcome the present de- 
ficiency of the adult world? We claim that our schools are 
training children for ideal citizenship. Ideal citizenship 
means complete living, the balance of our physical, mental, 
spiritual, emotional selves. Are we training for complete 
living if we allow the children to enter the adult world 
with the same deficiency that now exists? How are we 
to overcome this deficiency? First, we must learn to love 
good poetry ourselves; then, when we have a sincere 
appreciation of the beautiful in verse, we must begin with 
our kindergarten children and foster a like appreciation 
in their souls. 


A ctild is an unrestrained poet, ignorant of the real 
world and its laws, knowing no reason for conforming to 
either. Because of his restless curiosity that spurs him 
on to explain things, according to his own ungoverned fancy, 
he lives in a vast and invisible world greater than any adult 
poet’s world. At a moment’s notice he retires into his 
world, peoples it with his own creations, which are in some 
way reflections of himself, often, however, fantastic and 
startling modifications. He breathes his life into his 
creations with a spontaneity and freedom unknown to the 
present adult world. He humanizes his creations so that 
they relive his experiences. 

He contrives images in a playful, unrestrained manner, 
because he has not yet felt the seriousness of the adult 
world. He combines:images of things rather than. their 


_mere qualities, and upon broad lines lumps ‘them together. 


His images are, usually extremes, huge and wonderful giants 
or subtle diminutive fairies. . He .beliéves in his world of 
illusion so thoroughly that he lives it. In his world of 
illusion he hears music of his verse that is not heard by the 
deficient adult ear. 

In choosing poems for very little children, we must bear 
in mind their feeling for rhythm. It is a basic instinct in 
the world. In the nature world, the father bird’s throat 
throbs rhythmically as he sings a love song to his mate; 
his wings flap rhythmically during his flight in search of 
food for her. Children walk and talk rhythmically. There 
is little wonder that famous “Old Mother Hubbard” has 
delighted their hearts for centuries. This old rhyme could 
never have survived if it had been the unadorned statement, 
“Once a dog went without a bone because there was none 
for him.” 

I have lately seen an admirable example of the funda- 
mental liking for rhythm. I have been watching a boy 
of ten years make a picture book for his baby brother. 
He insisted upon pasting the rhymes beneath the Campbell 
Soup advertisements. When he was reminded that his 
brother could not read, he answered, “Oh, I’ll read it to 
him and he can swing it.” Some time during his ten years 
this boy had been so filled with the rhythm of verse that he 
had experienced a “swinging” bodily movement, with his 
arms, perhaps. 

This promising ten-year-old amused his music teacher 
one day. She had asked him to hum an original tune, 
but his tune had the following words: 


I’m up to date and wish to state 
A truth that all should know, sir, 
The soup I make I’m here to take, 
I thank you, Mr. Grocer. 


The other children asked for another one like it. 
rhythm made the jingle irresistible. 

Children are swayed by the rhythm of a poem, even 
when they are far from a full understanding of it. Some 
time ago, a seventh grade poem, “Paul Revere’s Ride,” 
was read to a class of first grade children. This particular 
poem was chosen because of its length. The children 
listened attentively to all of it, because the rhythm was 
irresistible. Lyrical poetry, however, was found to have 
the greatest effect on the little children. The lyrics used 
for the test were, “My Love’s Like a Red, Red Rose” and 
“Tears, Idle Tears.” Poems far beyond the comprehension 
of the children were used, so that content could not enter 
in. Only rhythm was the thing of interest. Although such 
testing is pedagogically wrong for little children, it proved 
to the teacher that the feeling for rhythm is a basic instinct. 
Up and down the range of human experiences there is a 
universal enjoyment of poetry because of its rhythm and 
meter. 


The 
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In selecting poems for kindergarten, the rhythmic quality 
must be remembered. The rhythm should be so evident 
that it charms the senses and stimulates a physical reaction, 
such as skipping, swinging, dancing or playing. Verses 
combined with rhythmic action are best at first, singing 
games are useful later. Mere jingles, provided they are 
musical jingles, are valuable in the kindergarten. Several 
years ago I tried out jingles composed by an intermediate 
grade. They were read to a group of kindergarten children 
who were in the habit of free physical expression of music 
and poetry. - It was interesting to discover that the jingles 
cast aside as poor by a popular vote of the intermediate 
grade children, were the same ones that called out little 
response from the kindergarten group. 

Combinations of pleasing sounds have the power of a 
magician. Do not “Peter Pan Pocket Book” and “Sing 
a Song of Six Pence” still charm you, an adult? Mother 
Goose has, in addition to its rhythm, pleasing pictures, 
some humor, and a little satire. The incongruity of “The 
Crooked Man” is very humorous to the child. Stevenson 
has the same rhythmic value, but has an additional content. 
He idealizes the child’s world to the child. Rossetti can 
be compared with him. Sing-song verses are very valuable. 
Rossetti gives the children striking pictures. The com- 
parisons bring out striking likenesses or differences. Con- 
sider, for an instant, “A frisky lamb, a frisky child,” or 
“Boats sail on the rivers, Ships sail on the sea,” etc. Ed- 
ward Lear gives children humorous poems, such as “The 
Owl and the Pussy Cat.” Sherman gives them rare gems 
of the nature world. 

These poems, emphasizing the content side, are not as 
valuable for the kindergarten as for the first grade. Chil- 
dren in the first grade are ready for longer selections having 
more content. The nursery rhyme makes way for more 
poetical verse. The range of interest should still be simple, 
objective and child like. MacClintock says that the kinds 
of poetry best suited to children are, first, lyrics of the 
simpler varieties, beginning with those which are practically 
only jingles, and going on to those that are more complex 
in form and more mature in thought, but which still record, 
as it were, the first reaction to the mind, the primary mood, 
not the complex and remote moods of developed lyric 
poetry; and second, poetry of the epic kind, beginning with 
the Mother Goose ballads, and advancing to the objective 
heroic ballads in which English literature is so rich. 

If you are in doubt as to what poems to teach, the best 
selected list to which I can refer you is the one compiled 
by the Literature Committee of 1918-1920, International 
Kindergarten Union. In using this list I have one plea 
to make. Do not use Stevenson’s poems all of the time, 
or Rossetti’s poems all of the time. Mix your selections 
so that the children relive the experiences of many poets 
instead of a few. A class in primary methods was asked 
to write the names of five children’s poets in a test one day. 
It was most gratifying to read on one paper, “The world s 
so full of numbers of rhymes, I forget about Stevenson’s 
many, many times.” This jingle headed a list of ten poets, 
with Stevenson’s and Rossetti’s names at the end. The 
majority in the class thought that Stevenson and Rossetti 
were the only two worth-while poets for children. I have 
found it valuable to keep a “Poetry Book.” This book 
is merely a loose-leaf note-book, the pages containing 
children’s poems that I have clipped from children’s 
magazines and literary magazines. No poem is ever pasted 
on a leaf until it has been tried out with a group of children. 
If a poem fails to give immediate pleasure to the group, 
pleasure direct and intimate, it fails to discharge its proper 
function. I keep myself very familiar with every poem in 
my book, and use them whenever the psychological times 
arise. Only the right poem at the right time has the power 
to extend and interpret the experiences of children making 
their lives more vividly picturesque. The psychological 
time does not always coincide with the scheduled literature 
or language period. 

How should we present the poem to the children in order 
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to develop appreciation? We should let the poem speak 
for itself as much as possible. Various lengthy articles 
have been written on “How to Study a Poem.” These 
articles are based on the false idea that poems should be 
studied. No poet ever wrote a poem to be studied. Poems 
are written to be enjoyed. When John McRae wrote: 


In Flanders Fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark our place, and in the sky 
The larks still bravely singing fly, 
Scarce heard amidst the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We lived, fell down, saw sunset glow, 
Loved and were loved and now we lie 
In Flanders Field. 


he expected no one to study it for appreciation. He ex- 
pected the Great War to speak for itself. He expected 
adults to understand its meaning and to feel an emotional 
response without a preceding commentary or lecture. 

If we, as adults, do not need to study poems, why should 
we insist upon children studying them? “Boats Sail on 
the Rivers,” is just as much within the experience of 
children as “In Flanders Fields” is within the range of 
adults. Poetry composed by adults for children will not 
live unless it meets the approval of the children; in other 
words, unless it is within the range of their experience and 
can be enjoyed by them. 

When we present a poem to children, it should be read 
aloud correctly; that is, the reader must have a feeling 
for its rhythm, its verbal music, and have an understanding 
and appreciation of its material. If we want the children 
to appreciate it, we must let the ear enjoy the melodic 
time, with its subtle modulation of cadence and rhythm. 
Through the ear the music must play upon the heart and 
mind, making an appeal to some previous experience. 
Appreciation is secure when there is a living bond between 
poet and reader. 

We should read the poem aloud in as natural a manner 
as we should dress, eat dinner, or talk to our friends. 
It should be read as a whole, then, if the children desire 
to talk about parts of it, in an informal way, so much the 
better, but it should again be read as a whole, so that it 
is left as a unit in their mirds. 

{t has been said that we should suit action to time, 
focd to the appetite, clothirg to the weather, a poem to 
the mood, the nature, the taste. If this is true, you will 
wonder how we, as adults, dare to give one poem to a group 
of children whose moods, natures and tastes are so different. 
The soul is essentially the same in all children, yet its 
temperament, its consciousness of the world and of itself 
are widely different. A poem selected for the group 
should appeal to the cravings of the soul, common in all 
children, and individual tastes should be met and cultivated 
by individual poem appreciation. Poems, all kinds, 
should be left about the room, on the readirg table, on the 
bulletin board, on individual desks. We should never 
question the individual tastes of children. If they crave 
humor, feed them with humor, witkout the fatal question 
so many teachers ask, “Why do you like it?” If you 
should ask me why I enjoyed the beautiful sunset last 
night, I could not explain to you why I liked it. We 
should let children enjoy their emotional likings in the 
same way, without explanation, that we let them enjoy 
their physical appetites, their food and drink. Let 
“common sense” be our watchword in the selection 
and presentation of poems for groups of children and for 
individual ones. 

How many poems should we give to kindergarten and 
primary children each year? I have been asked this 
question in every literature methods class that I ever 
attended, and have, in turn, been guilty of asking it in 
methods classes. I have searched through numerous 
courses of studies of city public schools and I have found 
the majority of them dictate twelve poems a year, six of 
which are to be memorized. I suppose the compiler of 
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each course of study decided that at only one or two times 
each month the psychological moment arrived when a 
poem should be presented. How are we, as adults, to 
know when the children’s participation in the social ex- 
periences of the school is of such a nature that we can 
present the particular poem dictated for a particular time, 
found in the course of study? Why should we, as adults, 
dictate what or how many poems the children should 
memorize? Memorization is an activity employed for the 
retaining of things worth while. A poem may seem 
worth while to one particular adult, and is, therefore, 
dictated in the course of study for memorization. It may 
also seem worth while to one child in the group, but not 
to every child. Yet every child must memorize the poem. 

Dead poets would protest if they knew that their poems, 
meant for enjoyment, were being crammed down the necks 
of innocent babes. Forced feeding may work in the case 
of physical needs, but it fails in the case of our soul’s needs. 
I know of a first grade teacher who has been so filled with 
appreciation of poetry that she has achieved marvelous 
results with her children. She has kept a large collection 
of poems on her desk ever ready for use. At any time 
during the day, when the psychological moment comes, 
she presents a fitting poem. She uses every opportunity 
available for satisfying individual tastes. She never asks 
a child to learn a poem, yet her children know more beautiful 
poems than any other group of first grade children in the 
city. She has discovered that she gains poorer results by 
formal preparation, presentation and formal memorization 
of poems, than by fitting a poem at the right time into the 
social experience of children, and letting the poem speak for 
itself. In conclusion, I shall give you some type examples 
of poem appreciation in the kindergarten and primary 
grades. 


Mother Goose n the Kindergarten and First 
Grade 


Many varieties of Mother Goose should be used in the 
kindergarten and first grade. The many varieties furnish 
legitimate entertainment for the small children and lead 
to a permanent love of poetry. Mother Goose appeals 
to particular interests of little children. It appeals to 
their love of activity, their love of nonsense, which is of 
great value, because it means a sense of proportion when 
grown up, their love of the grotesque, their love of surprise, 
their love of repetition of the personal element, and it offers 
explanation of life, its customs and morals, without rubbing 
in the moral. Mother Goose fights the coarse humor of 
the Sunday papers. 


Use Many Kinps or MOTHER GOOSE 
1 Riddles 
Example: “Humpty Dumpty.” 
2 Nonsense Jingles 
Example: “There was a Crooked Man.” 
3 Mother Play 
Example: “This is the Way the Ladies Ride.” 
4 Finger Play 
Example: “This Little Pig Went to Market.” 
5 Animal Tales 
Example: “Three Little Kittens Lost Their Mittens 
6 Games 
Examples: a “London Bridge.” 
b “Mulberry Bush.” 
7 Children’s Tales 
Examples: “Little Bo-Peep.” 
“Jack Horner.” 
8 Lyrics or Songs. 
Examples: “Rock-axbye Baby.” 
“Sing a Song of Six Pence.” 
9 Accumulative Stories 
Example: “The House that Jack Built.” 
10 Satire (Do not use to any great extent) 
Example: “A dillar, a dollar, a ten o’clock scholar, 
What makes you come so soon?” etc. 
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11 Alphabet Rhymes 
Example: “A is for apple pie.” 
12 Counting Out Rhymes 
Example: “One, Two, Button My Shoe.” 
13 Dialogue Verse 
#4 Example: “Who Killed Cock Robin?” 
14 Proverbs 
tj Example: “Early to Bed, Early to Rise.” 
15 Weather Rhymes 
Examples: 1 “Rain, Rain, Go Away.” 
2 “Red in the Morning.” 
16 Dances 
Examples: 1 “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Grow.” 
2 “Sally Water.” 


17 Determination 
Example: 1 “There Were Two Blackbirds.” 
18 Time or Seasonal Verses 
Examples: 1 “Thirty Days Hath September.” 
2 “Solomon Grundy Born on Sunday.” 
3 “Daffydowndilly, 
Has come to town, 
In a yellow petticoat 
And a green gown.” 
19 Ballads 
Example: “Jenny Wren.” 
20 Historical Rhymes 
Example: “Old King Cole.” 
21 Myth 
Examples: 1 “Humpty Dumpty.” 
2 “Jack and Jill.” 
22 Story Rhymes — beginnings of drama. 
Example: “Queen of Hearts.” 


How to Use Mother Goose 


1 The many varieties of Mother Goose should be used 
as a common bond between the home, the children and 
the teacher. Let the children say them. 

2 Use them with the pictures. 

3 Use them as songs. 

4 Use them for rhythmic work: skipping, running, 
dancing, etc. 

5 Use them as finger plays. 

6 Use them for drawing. 

7 Use them for paper cutting. 

8 Use them for clay modeling. 

9 Use them for dramatization. None of them are as 
dramatic as most teachers think. In the present day, 
little children have been overstimulated in the dramatization 
of Mother Goose rhymes. “Little Miss Muffet is one of 
the most dramatic. 


The Teacher’s Appreciation of Mother Goose 


If each primary teacher would read “Comparative 
Studies in Nursery Rhymes,” by Lina Eckenstein, she 
would acquire a knowledge of the historical background 
of the Mother Goose rhymes and hence would realize a 
deeper appreciation for them. 

The collection of Mother Goose verses were passed down 
by word of mouth for many generations before they were 
printed. The name probably came to England from 
France, “La Mere Oie.”’ This was used in France in 1650. 
The first English printed edition were “Songs for the 
Nursery,” or “Mother Goose Melodies,” printed by Fleat. 
This was called “Top Book for All.” Robert Powell’s 
Puppet Shows, played at Bath, probably brought the 
first publication. His “Babes in the Woods” was very 
popular. 

“The Old Woman and Her Six Pence” has religious 
significance. It was an old Hebrew chant first printed in 
Venice in 1609, and recited to-day as part of the Jewish 
liturgy. 
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A Kid, a Kid, my father bought a kid, 
For two pieces of money, 

Then came the Cat that ate the kid,” etc. 
Then came the Dog, etc. 

Then came the Staff, etc. 

Then came the Fire, etc. 

Then came the Water, etc. 

Then came the Ox, etc. 

Then came the Butcher, etc. 

Then came the Angel of Death, etc. 

Then came the Holy One, etc. 


The Rabbi interprets this in three ways: first, each 
created power is kept in bounds by a power that stands 
above it; second, he who does wrong is at the mercy of a 
stronger one; and third, the Father is Jehovah, the Kid is 
the Hebrew race, the Cat is the Assyrians, the Dog is the 
Babylonian race. The Hebrew people are described at 
the time of the Crusades. 

“Polly Flinders,” “Tommie Tucker,” and “Little Jack 
Horner” were all originally cushion dances. “Old King 
Cole” was originally a nonsense name for King Arthur. 
“Lucy Locket” was a favorite of King Charles II. 

“Jack and Jill” was a Scandinavian myth of Hjaiki and 
Bell. They were at the well when Mani, the Moon- 
Goddess, caught them from the well and carried them to 
the moon. 

Many of these verses were old songs. 
came from a “ Ladies’ Song Book.” 

Some were old dances and games, played first for fun, 
and later became serious. “Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 
Grow” was sung to promote agricultural growth. “Sally 
Waters” was sung to call up spirits of earth and air. It 
was a mating game, like the old cushion dance. In this 
heathen marriage rite, water was used as a symbol intead 
of fire. On May Day, or Marriage Day, those who wished 
to mate jumped over water. They became so riotous that 
priests placed a ban on May for marriages. The Romans 
called the city of Bath Agua Solus, ‘Solus of the Waters,” 
or “Sally Waters.” 

“The Lady of the Land,” or “The Lady of Babyland,”’ 
was a rite of motherhood for women in heathendom. 
Now girls play it with all the seriousness gone. The 
woman, originally an old mother witch, or Fra Rosa, had 
care of souls awaiting rebirth. After the birth of Christ, 
the woman was Lady Mary, the Virgin, who cared for 
unborn souls. 

“Humpty Dumpty” represents the insignia of life, the 
egg. “Lady Bird” isa sun myth. The cumulative tales, 
such as “The Old Woman and Her Six Pence” and “The 
House that Jack Built,” have magical properties, the power 
of breaking spells by calling on a sequence of powers. 
The Tale of Jack found its way into the church at West- 
phalia, and as late as 1810 was recited as part of the religious 
procession on the Eve of Saint Lambert. 


TYPE LESSON — GRADE I 
Lullaby — ‘‘Sweet and Low’’ — Tennyson 


“Roses are Red” 


The children were sitting in a semi-circle, talking with 
the teacher. Ruth asked the teacher if she had seen the 
new doll Doris had brought to school. 


Teacher Yes, Ruth, I noticed the new doll. After 
music class I saw Doris slip it out of her desk and rock it 
back and forth in her arms. She had her head bent over 
it and she moved her lips. I believe, if it had not been 
school time, she would have sung to her dolly. 

Lucile That’s the way my mother puts my baby 
brother to sleep. 

Teacher Doris was pretending that she was a real 
mother and her doll was her baby. What kind of songs 
do real mothers sing to their babies, Carleton? 

Carleton Lullabies. We sang one in,music yesterday. 

Teacher Will you sing it for us, Carleton? 


(Earleton sang “ Rock-a-bye Baby ’’) 
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Teacher 1 liked that, Carleton. 
of a bird mother. 
elm tree. 

Clarence She’s an oriole mother, because there’s a 
hanging cradle on the bookcase. 


(The teacher had previously shown the children the oriole’ s 
nest and placed it on the bookcase.) 


As you sang, I thought 
She swings in a hanging cradle in an 


Teacher While you were playing at recess, I looked 
through my picture box and found a picture of a real 
mother and her baby. As I show you the picture, look to 
find out if the mother loves her baby. 


(Teacher flashes a picture of a mother and her child, cut 
from a magazine cover.) 


Teacher What tells you that mother loves her baby, 
Ruby? 

Ruby The way she is holding it. 

Teacher Mothers hold babies so tenderly. The last 
time I picked up a baby she cried. She knew by the way 
I held her that I wasn’t her real mother. Babies can’t 
talk, but they can feel when mother is holding them. Do 
you think this baby is going to cry, Edwin? 

Edwin No, she’s going to sleep. 

Teacher Baby is so peaceful that the Sandman will soon 
close her eyes. 

Elmer I see something else that shows us that mother 
loves her baby. Her eyes. 

Teacher Have you ever noticed your mother’s eyes 
when she is looking down at her baby, Lucile? 

Lucile They’re all shiny because she loves my brother. 

Teacher What shall we name our picture? 


(Different children suggest such names as “ Sister,’ “ Baby,” 
“Mother and Baby,” and “Love.” The class voted on the 
last name as the best one for the picture. One of the children 
placed the picture on the bulletin board.) 


Teacher Of what kind of things do real mothers sing in 
their lullabies? 

Elmer My mother sings about father. 

Teacher Usually mothers sing of the things of the baby’s 
world, the things that baby sees around her. Think of 
the lullaby we found last week, “Little Papoose.” Of 
what kind of things does the Indian mother sing? 

Milton Of the moon and stars. 

Carleton And Indian mothers sing of war, of tomahawks. 

Teacher Of what does the Eskimo mother sing, Doris? 

Doris Of snow and ice. 

Ruth I think they sing of dogs and sledges, too. 

Teacher Do you remember the Japanese play that the 
second grade had last year? Of what kind of things do 
Japanese mothers sing? 


Bobby Of cherry blossoms and sunny skies. 
Teacher Of what do the old mammies way down south 
sing? 


Milton Of cotton fields. 
in Louisiana. 

Teacher 1 know of another lullaby sung by a different 
kind of mother. Will you listen to hear what she sings? 


I’ve seen some when I was 


Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea; 
Over the rolling waters go, 
Come from the dying moon and blow, 
Blow him again to me, 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps, 


Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest. 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon: 
Sleep, my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep. 
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Teacher Of what kind of thing does the mother sing, 
Carleton? 


Carleton Of the boats on the water. She’s a sailor 
mother. 
Ruth She sings of the father in the boat. 


Teacher The father and the sea are in the baby’s world. 
As I say the first stanza, will you pretend you are an artist. 
Listen to hear the things that this stanza tells you to paint 
in your picture. (Teacher gives stanza.) 

Bobby I’d paint the sea, with a moon. 

Lucile And in the front of the picture there is the hut 
with mother and baby by the window. 

Teacher Lucile remembered that we discovered the trick 
real artists have of painting the most important thing in 
the foreground. 

Carleton I wouldn’t paint a big moon, because it says 
“dying moon.” 

Teacher As I say the second stanza, listen to hear what 
you will add to your picture. (Teacher gives stanza.) 

Elmer I'd paint a boat on the sea and place the baby’s 
father in it. ‘ 

Edwin The moon makes the sails look like silver. 

Teacher Will you close your eyes as I say the entire 
lullaby, and see if your picture is finished? (Teacher gives 
entire lullaby.) Is your picture finished? 


Children Yes. 

Carleton I know the name of that lullaby. “Sweet and 
Low.” 

Milton My mother can sing it. Can you? 

Teacher Yes, Milton. ShallIsingitfor you? Lullabies 


are not made to be said but to be sung. (Teacher sings.) 
Doris May we sing it? 
Teacher I’m so glad you want to learn to sing it. I 
have the victrola record here. I will play it once while 
you listen. Then I’ll play it again and you may hum with 


it. 


(Teacher played record twice. At the close the children said 
they wanted to ask the music teacher to help them learn it. 
One child asked if they couldn’t be real artists and paint the 
pictures and place them on the bulletin board for the other 
classes to see.) 


GRADE II 
Pussy Willows — McDougal 


Teacher As Jean and I came to school this morning, 
we heard robins singing. Jean said they told her that 
spring is coming. Have you noticed any other signs of 
spring? 

Alice The trees are budded and the flowers in our yard 
are beginning to peep up through the dead leaves. 

Teacher What kind of flowers, Alice? 

Alice Daffodils and tulips. 

Bobby Our pie plant has started to grow. Father has 
had our garden plowed, too. He says I may help him 
plant potatoes next week. 

Teacher 1 saw some potatoes and onions in the cellar 
yesterday. They told me spring is coming. How did they 
tell me, George? 

George Sprouts are growing on them. 
ours are at home. 

Teacher I brought a potato and onion to school. Would 
you like to see them? (Teacher showed each and spent 
several minutes talking about the sprouts.) 

Marie I’m going to plant some flowers soon. Mother 
said she would buy the seeds down town Saturday. 

Teacher I’ve noticed yesterday there are many kinds 
of seeds in the store windows. I was caught in the rain 
as I came from town. 

Paul Dad said that was a spring shower to make things 

Ww. 

Jean I know another sign of spring. As we came to 
school we saw Geraldine jumping rope. 
Juanita And I skated to school on my roller skates. 


That’s the way 
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Teacher 1 noticed some children wheeling their doll 
buggies on Maple Street at recess time. 

Mabel I saw them, too. They live on Maple Street. 

Teacher 1 found a poem that tells another sign of spring. 
It’s a riddle. Guess it. (Teacher reads, adapteng the poem 
to make it a riddle. The underlined words show the adaption.) 


In her dress of silver gray, 

Comes our litile friend so gay. 

Like a little Eskimo, 

Clad in fur from tip to toe. 
Underneath her, in the river 

Flows the water with a shiver 
Downward sweeping from the hill 
North winds whistle, loud and shrill. 


Birds are loth to wing their flight 
To a land in such a plight, 

Not another flower is found 
Peeping from the bark or ground, 
Only your friend’s mother knows 
How to make such suits as those; 
How to fasten them with skill, 
How to guard against the chill. 


Did she live once long ago 

In the land of ice and snow? 

Was it first by polar seas 

That she made such coats as these? 
Who can tell? We only know 
Where our litile friends now grow. 
Fuzzy little friends that bring 
Promise of the coming spring. 


Teacher 
in my ear. 


If you know the answer, come and whisper it 


(The children whispered “Pussy Willow.” Severad slow 
ones had to have a hint. A child helped them by saving, 
“There are some in the back of the room.’’) 

Teacher I'll read the poem again and use your answer. 

(The poem was read again. “The pussy willow” was 
used in line one of the first stanza, “Mother Willow” was 
used in line five of the second stanza, and “the Pussy Willows” 
in line six of the third stanza.) 


Teacher As I read the first stanza, listen to hear the 
kind of place in which the pussy willow grows. (Teacher 
reads.) 

Juanita It grows in swampy places along streams and 
rivers. 

Paul It buds out very early in the spring because the 


poem said the north wind was whistling loud and shrill. 

Ruth I know how we would show the north wind if 
we draw a picture. Make the willow trees bending over, 
as if the wind were going to break them. 

Teacher That is a good suggestion, Ruth. As I read 
the second stanza, will you listen to hear why we can have 
Pussy Willowwith ussoearly? (Teacher reads second stanza.) 

Teacher Why can we have Pussy Willow so early, 
Mabel? 

Mabel Because Mother Willow knows how to make a 
fur suit for Pussy Willow. 

Jean The fur keeps it from freezing. 

Teacher AsTI read the third stanza, see if you can answer 
the question asked. (Teacher reads third stanza.) 

Bobyb I know where the Pussies first lived, because 
Miss Russel told us the story of the first pussy willows the 
day we drew them in drawing class. 

Teacher Tell us, Bobby. 


(Bobby came before the class and told the story of the first 
pussy willows. The drawing teacher had found it in George’ s 
‘*Primary Plan Book for Spring.’’) 


George May I tell Miss Russel this riddle next time she 
comes to see if she can guess it? 

Teacher Yes, George. It’s fun to share our riddles with 
other people. I’ll ask my mother when I go home. Let’s 
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read it together, so that we shall be able to share it with 
others. 

(The teacher raised the curtain and the children read silently 
from the blackboard as the teacher read aloud. It had been 
written as a riddle.) 

Teacher Now I’ll change the words and make it say 
what you will say after it is guessed. 


(The teacher changed certain words mentioned above, 
making the poem as it was originally written.) 
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Teacher Who will read it for us now? 
Marie I will. (She reads.) 


Jean Will you leave it on the board, Miss W., so we 
can learn the exact words? 


Teacher Yes, Jean. Perhaps you’d like to copy it 
during a seat period. 





Alice And draw the answer at the end. 


Teacher Yes, Alice, if you write it as a riddle 


Our Neighbors— A Geography Project 


Stella H. Jowell 


IHE geography lessons may be made interesting “and 
the child will get a clear, comprehensive picture of 
the customs of other countries, if simple paper con- 

struction is used for illuminating the subject taught. 

The best results are obtained if each child is provided 
with a small composition book, in which he may record 
facts learned and which may be used as a kind of scrap 
book. Paste the construction problems (all the ones sug- 
gested are flat) into this book. Sometimes simple draw- 
ings are added to show how the article was made. 

Children often make articles in school and are pleased 
with them at the time, but having no place to keep them 
they soon lose their value and are destroyed. What 
teacher has not found specimens of the day’s construction 
lesson on the sidewalk after school closed? 

This project may cover a period of several weeks, or 
as much time as the teacher can profitably use. 

The books, customs, religious life, civic life, etc., of 
each people studied should receive considerable time. Use 
the following poe-n and the constructed figure as a central 
plan, grouping other construction problems around them. 
Thus Japan may furnish many problems beside Togo’s 
fan and lantern. The jinrikishas, butterflies, birds and 
blossoms may all be cut and appropriately colored. En- 
courage originality in coloring as long as harmony prevails. 
Make use of the riddle and class composition in this study. 
“TI am thinking of something from Togo’s country that 
runs but has no legs, is very useful to the ladies, and has 
a queer name. Of what am I thinking? 

Many such riddles will be given. 

After several countries have been studied, the riddle 
should omit the name of the country and see if the children 
can guess. A test of any problem is, “Doesit make you 
think?” We might, as teachers, use the riddle a great 
deal more in stimulating thought. 


Togo (from Japan) 
I’m a little maid from the isle of Japan, 
I wear flowers in my hair and carry a fan, 
My name is “Togo,” which means O. K., 
Or “All Right,” in your.American way. 
We ride in a carriage which you think queer. 
But to us jinrikishas are dear. 
Birds, blossoms and butterflies gay 
Are around and about us every day. 
A race of people polite and kind 
In this country of mine you always find. 


Soo Soo San (from China) | 


My name is Soo Soo San, 
“T heap big Chinese man,” 
My hair is black, my eyes are small, 
I do not stoop, I stand up tall, 
I eat chop suey with a little stick, 
You can’t do it, it’s a Chinese trick. 
You sit on a chair, I sit?on}the floor, 


I have screens to my house, you have a door 
We are not alike, except one way, 
We both are children and like to play. 


Hilda (from Holland) 


From far-off Holland I came, 

I wear wooden shoes, and Hilda’s my name. 
Windmills and dykes in my country are found, 
Dairy products, vegetables and flowers abound, 
Tulips of orange, bright yellow and red, 

And at every home you will find a bed. 

I travel in a boat when a journey I make, 

An automobile or a train you take. 

Come over to Holland and I’ll let you play 
With my little red dog cart every day. 


Tony (from Italy) 


In my country of Italy, far away, 

The sun shines warm most every day. 

Black is my hair and brown is my skin, 
Tony’s my name, my father’s Antoni Rabin 
We are fond of music of every kind, 

Even the poor with a hurdy-gurdy you'll find 
Great pictures you love were painted here, 
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For Italian artists have no peer. 
I know the names of the pictures, too, 
I can say ten, how may can you? 


Pierre (from France) 


In America you know my country well, 

Your brave soldiers had many a tale to tell 

Of France and the poor little children there. 
Our land will yield again some day, 

And peace and plenty will come to stay. 

So Pierre will work and do his part 

To help his country get a grand new start. 
Come visit my country and I shall be glad 

To give you the welcome of a little French lad. 


Dragon Fly ( American Indian) 


A little Indian boy am I 

With the funny name of Dragon Fly. 

My grandfather was chief of a mighty tribe, 
But most of his people were killed or died. 
We like arrows, bows and feathers gay, 

As well as they did in grandfather’s day. 
We no longer fight, but are content to farm, 
Weave rugs and baskets and do no harm, 

I am an American child the same as you, 
And love the dear Red, White and Blue. 


Directions for Making the Doll 


Material needed: Only one piece of six by nine paper. 
Bring six-inch ends together, crease and cut. You now 
have two oblongs each 44x6. Make 44 inch squares 
out of each piece, saving the two strips, from one of which 
head and feet are made, the other is used fora sash. From 
one square fold skirt, as illustrated in I and II. From 
the other square fold waist, III, IV and V. Paste waist 
into skirt, insert head into slit, cut at top of waist piece, 
paste feet under skirt part and wide sash around waist. 
Color Japanese colors. 


Other Construction Problems 


Use the Japanese doll, “Togo,” as a guide for all other 
dolls. The folds are practically the same, the difference 
being made in the coloring of clothing, face and head 
gear, as described under each name. 


Dragon Fly 


Bring the sleeve folds over until they cross, to resemble 
an Indian shawl, instead of leaving them at the sides as 
in Togo’s dress. Color shawl in plaid effect, green and 
red, or any gay colors, and imitate fringe in coloring, not 
cutting. Make face long, features prominent and hair 
black and long. Add feathers to hair or make colored 
band with one feather at the top. 

Cut and color bows, arrows, wigwam, baskets, blankets 
and the American flag to be pasted in scrap-book in the 
portion devoted to Dragon Fly. 


Soo Soo San 


The only difference in Togo and Soo Soo San should 
be in the coloring of clothing, as the folds are the same. 
The head should be cut double, and a piece of braided 
black thread inserted before the two are pasted together. 
This gives Soo Soo San a “queue,” which adds a great 
deal to the Chinaman’s looks. 

Cut and color chop-sticks, bowl, etc., and paste in scrap- 
book. 


Pierre 


The fold for Pierre’s waist is different in the shoulder 
effect. Fold two pieces which represent sleeves, to give 
the shoulder a square instead of the sloping -ffect in the 
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other dolls. Color blue the jacket and trousers with but- 
tons of dark color. The skirt part is cut open to represent 
trousers. Blue cap. 

Cut and color French flag for book. 


Hilda 


Fold Dutch doll as Japanese, but paste little round white 
apron over dress, which has been colored light blue. A 
round white collar may be cut for the neck and white cap 
with painted ends pasted over the yellow hair. 

Cut wooden shoes, tulips, windmills, etc., for scrap-book. 


Tony 


Square the shoulders of waist, fold as for French boy, 
and open skirt for trousers. Color trousers black, leave 
jacket white, add colored kerchief for neck. 

Find as many pictures painted by Italian artists as 
possible for this part of the scrap-book. Old Perry cata- 
logues may be used to good advantage. 

In all the scrap-book work encourage originality and 
stimulate outside interest by the collecting of pictures 
of life in any of these countries, which will add to the value 
of the scrap-books and make each one different. 
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If 


If, I were a bird with a dear little nest 
I should always be going for flights. 

I’d fly to the North and the South and the West 
And see all the wonderful sights. 

I’d perch on the point of the very tall spires, 
And race with the insects and bees, 

And there would be parties on telegraph wires, 
And schookat the top of the trees. 


If I were a fairy and lived in a flower, 
What fun, O, what fun it would be! 

I’m certain I never should sleep for an hour, 
And I’d always have honey for tea; 

And never a stocking or shoe would I wear, 
Nor ever a hat on my head, 

And no one would tell me to tidy my hair, 
And no one would send me to bed. 


If I were a duchess in satin and pearls, 
I’d curtsy like this and like this; 

I’d graciously smile at the lords and the earls, 
And give them my fingers to kiss. 

And mother should dress all in silver and pink, 
And daddy in silver and green, 

And oft we should go in a coach, only think, 
To live with the King and the Queen! 


— Rose Fyleman 
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A Japanese Poster and Paper Doll 


E. T. Fox 
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CREAM 
BRowcC MOUNT 
The Ships of Yule 
When I was just a little boy, They used to go on trading trips 
Before I went to school, Around the world for me, 
I had a fleet of forty sail For though I had to stay on shore 
I called the Ships of Yule; My heart was on the sea. 
Of every rig from rakish brig, They stopped at every port to call 
And gallant barkentine, From Babylon to Rome, 
To little Fundy fishing boats To load with all the lovely things 





With gunwales painted green. We never had at home; 
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With elephants and ivory And paper lanterns from Pekin 
Bought from the King of Tyre, With painted dragons on; 
And shells and silk and sandal-wood 
That sailor men admire; With cocoanuts from Zanzibar, 
And pines from Singapore; 
With figs and dates from Samarcand, And when they had unloaded these 
And squatty ginger-jars, They could go back for more. 
And scented silver amulets 
From Indian bazaars; And even after I was big 
And had to go to school, 
With sugar-cane from Port of Spain, My mind was often far away 


And monkeys from Ceylon, Aboard the Ships of Yule. — Sel. 








A Nature Work Project for March 


(For Second Grades) 
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Lillian Lee Hudson 


Subject — The Dandelion 


Frrst Day — Industrial work. Make a simple box out 
of a 6” square folded into 16 squares. Let the children 
take this box home and briag a dandelion plant in it to 
school the next day. 

Seconp Day — Obtain an outline from the children 
through the use ‘of their specimens. The teacher puts 
this outline on the board and leaves it™there for future 
use: 

Name of the story 
The Dandelion or Dandelions. 

Dandelions grow 
On the grass. 
Along the road. 
In our yards. 

In the vacant lots. 
In the spring. 

The flower is 

Round. 
Yellow. 
Pretty. 

The stem is 

Round. 
Hollow. 
Green and red. 

The leaves are 
Ragged. 

Like a saw. 
Long. 
Green. 

At night the dandelion 
Goes to sleep. 
Head turns white. 

We use dandelions for 
Greens. 

Wine. 
Medicine. 

Tarrp Day —Let children tell their own oral- story 
from outline on board. 

FourtH Day — Class writes a story on the board from 
the outline. 

Firth Day — Erase the story from the board. Let 
-children” begin their individual stories from the outline. 

Srxta Day — Let the childrea finish their stories. 
SEvENTH Day — Reading and correction of stories. 
E1cxta Day —In industrial work make a_ booklet, 





putting in the story written as one page, also several blank 
pages on which to copy a dandelion poem and song. 
Ninta Day — In drawing make a conventional design 
on outside of booklet. 
During language begin to study poem: 


The Dandelion 


O dandelion, yellow as gold, 
What do you do all day? 

I just wait here in the tall green grass 
Till the children come to play. 


O dandelion yellow as gold, 
What do you do all night? 

I wait and wait till the cool dews fall 
And my hair grows long and white. 


And what do you do when your hair is white, 
And the children come to play? 

They take me up in their dimpled hands 
And blow my hair away — Anon. 


During music learn the song, “Little Yellow Dandelion,” 
found in Gaynor, Book I. 


Little yellow dandelion, 
Growing in the grass, 

With your head of shining gold 
Merry little lass. 

When your pretty hair turns white, 
Pray, what will you do? 

Will you plant a hundred more, 
Flowers as bright as you? 


During writing for next five days have children copy 
the song and poem in their booklets. 

Number work is brought in in the use of the ruler in 
making border for the booklet. Also the children may 
illustrate their combinations, using their crayons to make 
dandelions, or by cutting. 

For example, 3 + 2 (Three dandelions) 
(Two dandelions) 


In drawing, the name of the story may also be cut, 
using letters found in drawing books. Paste the name 
on books above the conventional design. 
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March Physical Training 


G. L. B. 


HE fundamental step in planning work for the lower 
grades is to select that which is natural, as opposed 
to artificial. 

The work must be such that spontaneity is developed. 
We must get away from routine formalism and distaste, 
by giving the child what he can do whole-heartedly. 

Just as much as is possible the play periods should be in 
the air — and when two-minute drills are given, windows 
should be thrown open —- sweaters put on, if necessary. 

Conditions of civilized life make it a struggle for our 
children to develop normally. Unless care is taken to 
supply vigorous and reasonably prolonged exercise to the 
larger groups of muscles, the primitive organs and func- 
tions will not reach optimum development. 

All physical training must consider and foster what 
gives nature a chance. 

We are getting away from drills and calisthenics and 
giving children a kind of training in which the activities 
are taken from life’s needs. 

The things the child loves to do, run, skip, vault, roll, 
throw, catch, is the keynote to our selected, directed 
activities. And when we have only short periods, we 
must plan to use as many of the groups of muscles brought 
into play in these natural movements as we can crowd 
into them. And we should lead the children to play hard, 
so that all the functions are stimulated. Good lungs 
and strong heart are more important than large muscles. 

Supple muscles, oxidized blood, perfect digestion, elimi- 
nation will result in restful sleep. 

The power of endurance, the strength to resist disease, 
the building up of the nervous system against the wear 
and tear of modern life must not be neglected in the school 
program. Modern vocations require strong bodies — and 
all our physical training should be directed toward making 
an adult physically fit, by systematic training from infancy 
through school life at least, and no system is complete 
which does not teach aptitude for continuing exercise 
alone or in groups after school life. The love of bodily 
exertion, the pleasure of rhythmic movements, the en- 
durance for a hike, a strenuous game, must start in the 
primary. 

The new children entering school in February will 
gradually find themselves through the games more quickly 
than in any other way, 

Diffidence is overcome in singing games, marches, etc. 
Self-consciousness is gradually lost through working in a 
group, all striving for self-expression. 

The preparation of the body for life work must be ac- 
complished during the plastic years of youth. 

Scientists claim that the conservation of bealth and 
physical vigor requires not only considerable exposure to 
temperatures below those that we naturally like but that 
the body should frequently be subjected to changes not 
too extreme in character. And if an individual is sensitive 
to changes in temperature, that shows he is half sick. 

Vigorous exercise in the open air is absolutely necessary 
for the nervous system. A nerve cell uses four times the 
oxygen required by a muscle cell. 

When the body starves under the confinement of a 
classroom, just imagine the hunger of the nerves for air. 

If through our games at recess we have multiplied 
facilities and inducements, promoted opportunities which 
inspire love of general hardiness and of outdoor life, we 
have prepared bodies to house an alert brain and moral 
qualities. 

The mind of a little child is most easily expressed by 
bodily movement, words are difficult and scarce, but 
through song games, gymnastic stories and dramatized 
activities the child finds proper expression for every good 
impulse, every daring aspiration, every noble thought 
and every bodily grace. 





Grade I 
First PERIOD 
Snail — Breathing 
Drill on direction. 
Drill on parts of body. . 
Bow — Curtsy. 


SECOND PERIOD 
Gymnastic Story — Wind. 
Lazy — stand and stretch. 
Let us go out in the fresh air. 
Take a short run, 
Breathe. 
Act out “Who has Seen the Wind?” 
Make kites. 
Fly kites. Take short run, start kites up, gradually 
unwind string. Let the kite sail higher and higher. 
8 Pull in carefully. 
9 Carry kite over shoulder and run home. 
10 Breathe. 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s poem may be acted out. 


Om r hd 


“I 


TutrD PERIOD 
Song Games 

Muffin Man 
Mulberry Bush 
Farmer in the Dell 
Looby Loo 
Kittie White 
London Bridge 


Active Games 
Railroad Train 
Ring Master 
Red Rover 
Garden Scamp 
Beanbag Games 
Teacher and Class 


FourTH PERIOD 
Rhythmic Period. 
Shoemaker’s Dance. 
Review rhythmic work of previous months. 
Imaginary Plays. 
Hoisting the sail. Skating. Riding a bicycle. 
ing ball. Rolling a hoop. Playing jack-stones. 
Airplanes. Cranking auto. Children begin to know 
right from left and may be expected to use left foot 
starting exercises. Try for uniformity of rhythm, 
but not of movements, let the period be one of indi- 
vidual expression, not machine-like movements, 
and joyous! 


Play- 


Grade II 
MARCHING Sonc — “or its equivalent.” 
Carrousel. 
The Arch. 
One by One. 


SToRY GYMNASTICS 

1 Lasso the pony. Twirl the lasso over the head in 
large circles, first with right hand about eight times and 
repeating with left. Throw lasso, lean well forward, arm 
stretched out. 

2 Gallop on ponies, each two rows around one row of 
desks. 

3 Cowboy’s trick, throw a ball away up in the air and 
then pull out revolver, aim and shoot, saying “Bang!” 
as trigger is pulled. 

4 Gallop around and at signal from the teacher all 
stoop, while still galloping, and pick up a handkerchief 
and wave it in the air until they get to seat. 

5 Deep breathing. 


GAMES 
Jump rope, teach children to land properly. 
Pompom pull-away. 
Did You Ever See a Lassie? 


(Continued on page 191) 
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An Arbor Day Project 


Hazel M. McClintock 


Trees 


Situation 


At Arbor Day time I planned a short program to observe 
the day. In introducing the subject to the class, first 
I asked for some names of trees which the children knew, 
afterward listing such trees as maple, cedar, pine, ash, oak, 
elm. (Names of trees which had occurred in literature 
and reading lessons.) 

I asked for reasons why people have trees on lawns, 
and on streets and the children thought of shade, beauty, 
homes for birds, and one child spoke up and said, 
“Houses are made of trees.””’ Then others named desks, 
tables, chairs and fuel. I wrote “furniture,” in our list 
of “Uses of Trees.” 

I asked, “Where do apples grow?” and then the children 
gave a list of fruit trees. 

But this was the extent of the class knowledge of trees 
and their uses. Through our conversation on the trees 
which were familiar to the class, we concluded that trees 
were very necessary to people right in this country and 
that we ought to conserve them. 

This led to listing the reasons for Arbor Day observance, 
and the children were very interested in it and all those 
who had a tree at home decided to look it over and see 
if it had any “moth cocoons” on it, or any caterpillar 
tents or any dead branches, and we all decided to learn 
to know at least one tree by sight and name, and its prin- 
cipal uses. 

The next day, a little girl brought a box of unroasted 
coffee beans, and said, “‘Miss M——, don’t these come 
from trees?” ‘These were shown to the class and so we 
found that trees gave us other things besides houses, 
warmth, fruits, shade. 


Teacher’s Preparation 


When I saw that so much interest had been aroused, 
I decided to have a number of drawing lessons, and so 
collected all the pictures of trees that I could find, and 
without comment, placed them about the room. When 
the following day children began bringing pictures of trees 
and a little girl brought a picture of people taking rubber 
from trees, and asked, “What are the men doing with 
the tree?” I decided to make a project of this interest. 

I wrote to companies who manufactured articles made 
of trees, such as cork, rubber, and collected pictures, 
samples and objects made of the different products. 


Purposing 


The children were eager to find out more about trees 
and brought books, magazines, and pictures which illus- 
trated or told stories of trees or showed things that were 
being taken from trees. So we decided to make a collec- 
tion of “Trees and Their Uses.” 

We decided to allow a time each day for study or 
talk about “Trees.” Some days a child would read a 
story about a tree, as, “Cedar Tree’s Reward,” or the story 
of the “Littlest Fir Tree,” or “The Little Evergreen Tree 
that Called for Goldea Leaves.” 

We decided to find out how the different “things,” 
or products, are obtained from the trees, and children vol- 
unteered to find: 


How trees come tobe made into houses. 

A list of the things that are made of wood. 

How ships are built. 

How maple sugar comes from sap. 

How coffee grows. 

How rubber comes from the rubber tree and all 
the things that are made of rubber. 


aoorwnd- 





7 How cork comes from the oak. Uses of cork. 
8 What part of the tree was the palm fan? 
9 How we get spruce gum. 
10 All the “tree fruits that grow in New Jersey.” 
11 Other tree fruits and how they come to us. The 
banana grows up the other way. 
12 Make a collection of “nuts” and a “Nut Chart.” 
13 Wood asa fuel. Kindling, wood, matches. 
14 Products and uses of the mulberry tree. 


Planning 


We planned to collect pictures and information about 
trees and that each child should have a chance to tell 
about what he had found. Many children who did not 
at first volunteer were found to be ready on certain days 
to give their bit. 


Activities 

As materials and objects were collected, we placed them 
in a low flat box and looked and handled and talked and 
wondered. Then, on each morning, I allowed a certain 
few minutes for “Tree Talk” and anyone who was ready 
took his or her specimen and holding it before the class, 
told them all he had found out or all he knew. Then it 
was passed around the room during a working period 
and each child looked and examined as long as he wished, 
now with more interest than when the object rested on 
the box, and had not been “told about.” 

Older brothers and sisters became interested and afterward 
helped the little ones in gathering information. I gave 
several drawing lessons showing the trees of different types 
and also trees in action as being blown by the wind, or 
in groups. “How to make effect of a forest in a drawing” 
was one problem. 

Also many of the stories which were read offered subjects 
for dramatization, and the one who found the story selected 
the actors and planned the action of the play. “I always 
have the children plan and work out their own dramati- 
zations.” 

Children have made reports of seeing a boy bending 
a small tree and how they have induced him to desist. 
This involved conversations on tact and diplomacy, but 
we used the words “politeness” and “good manners.”’ 
Often the children made spontaneous drawings illustrating 
a story or some phrase of the project, or some tried to 
copy the illustrations. 


1 There were many children who wished to tell about 
houses and so we took up the forest side of it first, some 
telling of lumbering — including: 

The camp. 
The steam mill. 
Animals in camp — horses, dogs, oxen. 
The men — boss, sawyer, choppers, loggers, black- 
smith. 
Tools used — axe, saw, wedge. 
How the camp looked before and after the mill 
came. 
(1) The big sawdust pile. 
(2) Its uses. 
(3) Reforestation. 

We used the stereopticon slides from Visual Education. 
The following numbers — 98, 106, 162, 191, 224, 228, 
265, 388, 407, 418, 449; then another group of children 
collected pictures illustrating methods of carrying lumber 
to market, as: 

a Sleds. 
6 River. 
c Ferry-boats. 
d Ships. 
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Trucks. 
Trains. 
Oxen. 
Horses. 
Mules. 
Elephants. 

One child showed a picture of Abraham Lincoln’s log 
cabin and compared it with our wooden houses and ex- 
plained how they get boards from logs. He had been 
to a saw-mill, so he tried to explain it, and made a little 
saw of cardboard on an elastic. 

Another group of children told of the carpenter and the 
tools he uses in building the house. A man was building 
a porch on his house near the school and we had a chance 
to observe his methods and how he tried to save lumber. 
Shipbuilding was also touched upon. 

2 One child brought a picture of the Indians, showing 
the white man and how to make maple syrup, and another 
of how the Indians discovered maple syrup, which were 
from an advertisement of Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup. I 
secured samples of maple sugar for tasting. 

3 In connection with coffee I gave a health talk for 
boys and girls, and all the children decided to give up 
coffee and ask fer milk instead. 

4 One little girl brought a book that tells the story 
of rubber from beginning to end. The words were too 
hard for her to read, but she had been told of the process, 
and could “tell about” the pictures. At this lesson we 
examined the exhibit sent out by the Hood Rubber Com- 
pany and also their booklet and slides Nos. 131, 132, 133, 
247 from Visual Education. 

We made a list of things made of rubber, and this list 
included rubber overshoes, rubber hats, gloves, India 
rubber balls, boots, rubber bands, automobile tires, mats, 
elastics, erasers, etc. 

This list was copied from the booklet as each child 
had decided then to make an individual picture collection 
in the form of a booklet. 

5 A little girl brought a square brick of cork and told 
the children how her aunt picked it up on a beach, and 
explained that it was a piece of a life-preserver from a 
ship. 

Another girl presented a picture of men taking the 
cork from the tree and told of the uses of cork, naming 
stopper, life preservers and bobbers on fish lines. 

6 A little girl brought a palm-leaf fan and showed 
pictures of the palm trees with the large fan-like leaves, 
and told the children of a movie which she had seen where 
the palm trees were shown growing. 

A little boy brought a stick of spruce gum as it comes 
from the store, and as a surprise I had a piece of the gum 
as it comes from the tree ready to show them. And this 
day I told them how I used to go hunting for spruce gum 
at picnics when I was a little girl. 

8 There was a large collection of pictures of fruits 
and we talked of peach, plum, pear and apple orchards. 
We solved these problems. 

a How the farmer can protect his fruit from — 
Frosts by smudge fires. 
Birds by nets. 
Insects by spraying, pruning. 
We decided that the farmer can spare a little 
fruit to pay the birds for the insects they kill, 
b How the fruit is picked. 
c¢ How fruit is taken to market. 

9 Children brought pictures of bananas, oranges, 
lemons, olives, and we talked of the health value of eating 
plenty of fruit. 

10 We had a fine collection of nuts and mounted 
them with their names (printed by the children on squares 
of paper) on a chart with all pictures of nut-bearing trees. 

We talked of the food value of nuts and learned some 
articles of food that are made of nuts. We learned to 
name nuts at sight or by sense of touch, judging by their 
smoothness, size, shape, etc,, and learned the meaning 
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of those terms size, shape, rough, smooth and how to 
spell them. 

11 In connection with the report on wood as a fuel, 
we had a lesson on fire protection and how many fires 
start, as by — 

a Playing with matches. 
b Building bonfires, etc. 

12 The children had already studied a little about 
the desert life in contrast to the “farm object” and ar- 
ranged a sand-table showing an oasis in a desert. 

We considered what would become of a land if all the 
trees were cut off and I told them of Ex-President Roose- 
velt’s conservation policy, and each child: told how they 
would help. 

13. The uses of the mulberry tree in connection with 
silk culture was reviewed and samples of silk, silkworms, 
cocoons and pictures shown. 

14 The following stories were contributed: 

“Apple Seed John.” 

“Story of the Littlest Fir Tree.” 

“Cedar Tree’s Reward.” 

“How the Pussy Willow Came.” 

“The Little Tree That Wished to be Big.” 
“George Washington and the Cherry Tree.” 
“George Washington and the Apple.” 

All these were dramatized, and in one of our readers 
was a lesson telling of how trees feed their leaves through 
sap, roots, etc. 

15 In an old Proary Epvucation, I found a drama- 
tization entitled “The Boy Who Hated Trees,” and this 
became our favorite dramatization for weeks. 


mA *AS AS OR 


Course of Study 


1 We correlated with number work, by illustrating 
the combinations with pictures of trees and logs, and 
solved little problems such as this: “If one tree makes 
twenty logs, how many logs can I get from two trees, 
etc.” The opportunities here were unlimited and some 
days I let the class give problems. 

2 With reading, by all the supplementary reading 
done before the class. We read the book “ Rago and Goni,” 
the Tree Dwellers, and also the book entitled “The Tree 
Dwellers,” as well as silent reading done by looking over 
the collections. 

3 With spelling, by learning to use correctly and to 
spell such words as shelter, bark, bough, twig, and the 
children made their own lists of words which they felt 
they needed to learn, and I chose words from their lists 
for the class lesson. 

4 With language, by the reproduction of stories, the 
class presentation of the little topics, and by learning 
of such poems as “Oh, Maple Tree,” “The Wind and the 
Leaves,” also by all the conversations wherein we learned 
to use correctly such words as protection, shelter, products, 
etc. 

5 With drawing, by our lessons on tree forms and 
trees in motion, and two blackboard illustrations of one 
landscape with trees and one landscape with no trees, 

6 The frontispiece in “The Porter Tree Book” is 
full of autumn colors, showing eight different kinds of 
trees in their autumn dress, and this was copied, just 
individual trees by some children; by others the entire 
picture. 


Comment 


1 Of course the work was taken up in a very elemen- 
tary way, suited to the age of the grade, but I think that 
this project has justified the time spent upon it by its 
results in interest shown by the collections and the re- 
marks made nearly every day by the children who had 
had some experience bearing upon the subject, and even 
in the pictures which are brought in by children who 
are looking up-material for new projects. 


2 The effort, by the lengths of which some children 
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went to secure materials to “tell about,” and by the way 
some children tried to tell when they lacked the vocabu- 
lary. 

3 In attitude, by the way the children seem to feel 
the value of trees to mankind and the efforts to preserve 
“one tree this year.” 

The children decided to adopt a tree and see that no 
one abused it. Some of them named their trees for men 
about whom we had studied and admired, as George 
Washington, Theodore Roosevelt; and one day at recess 
I saw the children digging at the bark of one of the trees 
in the school-yard, and they were hunting for eggs of 
moths or caterpillars, and found some, too. 

4 In habits, by the way they apply manners and 
politeness in protecting trees and by the way they imitate 
George Washington’s example of truthfulness. 

5 In self-realization by the powers they have developed 
of picking out the important points in a story or in organ- 
izing materials. 

6 Social adjustments had to be made to arrange for 
the sharing of the work, as many wished to tell about 
houses and the fruits. 

7 Investigation was the keynote of our project, cor- 
related with reading and dramatization. And all of these 
have been effective means of effective education for the 
children. 

The following are a few of my most valuable references: 

1 Armstrong Cork Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
2 Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
3 Goodrich Rubber Tire Company, New York, N. Y. 
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Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
Rubber “Wonder Story” by John Martin. Pub- 
lished by United States Rubber Company, 1790 
Broadway, New York. 

Porter Book on Trees published by Edinburgh 
Society, Boston, Mass. 

California Walnut Growers’ Association, Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Log Cabin Products Company, St Paul, Minn. 
Milton Bradley Company., Springfield Mass. 
Educational Publishing Company, New York City. 
Mishawaka Manufacturing Company, Mishawaka, 
Ind. 
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I have written to the National Geographic Publishinz 
Company for any back numbers which they can send 
us on the subject of trees. 

We used these slides from Visual Education: 


Orchards, Nos. 44, 85, 175, 234, 237, 437, 412. 

Oak, Nos. 146, 369. 

Nuts, Nos. 118, 234, 551. 

Pine, Nos. 98, 107, 162, 191, 224, 228, 265, 388, 
407, 418, 449. ‘ 

Peach, No. 85. 

Maple sugar, No. 130. 

Logs, Nos. 1, 162, 215, 216, 509. 

Deserts, Nos. 190, 200, 201, 209, 495, 561 to 566, 
569. 

Rubber, Nos, 131, 132, 133, 247. 
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Phonic Story _ Il 


A. L. MacKinnon 


Busy Betty 


HERE was once a little girl named Betty, and one 
morning her Mother said to her, “Betty, I am going 
to the grocery, and I’ll be gone half an hour. Will 

you wash the dishes, sweep up the crumbs from the dining- 
room floor and make the beds?” 

Betty said, “ Y-e-s, Mother.” 

Then her Mother went away and left her, and Betty 
went into the kitchen, where she found the sink full of 
dirty dishes. “Oh, dear!” she said; “I don’t like to wash 
dishes and I’m not going to wash dishes!” 

On a small shelf, just above the sink, stood a little 
kitchen clock, and it had been ticking: 

“Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock!” All of a 
sudden, however, it began to say, “Lazy Betty — Lazy 
Betty —Lazy Betty —Lazy Betty!” 

Betty didn’t like to hear the clock say that, so she ran 
into the dining-room, and there were all the crumbs to 
sweep up from the floor. “Oh, dear!” she said; “I don’t 
like to sweep up crumbs, and I’m not going to sweep up 
crumbs!” 

Out in the hall stood a great, big Grandfather Clock, 
and it had been ticking: 

“Tick-Tock — Tick-Tock — Tick-Tock — Tick-Tockx!”’ 
All of a sudden it began to say, “Lazy Betty — Lazy 
Betty — Lazy Betty — Lazy Betty!” 

Betty didn’t like to hear the big Grandfather Clock say 
that, so she ran upstairs, and there were all the beds to be 
made. “Qh, dear!” she said; “I don’t like to make beds, 
and I’m not going to make beds!” 

Up on top of Mother’s dresser stood a little Alarm Clock, 
and it had been ticking: 


“Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock!”’ And all 


of a sudden it began to say, “Lazy Betty —Lazy 
Betty — Lazy Betty — Lazy Betty!” 

This was too much for Betty, so downstairs she ran, 
out into the kitchen, and washed and dried the dishes, oh, 





so carefully, that the little Kitchen Clock on the shelf 
above the sink began to sing: 

“Busy Betty — Busy Betty — Busy 
Betty!” 

Then she ran into the dining-room, swept up all the crumbs 
from the floor, and the great, big Grandfather Clock out in 
the hall began to sing: 

“Busy Betry — Busy Bretry — Busy Betry — Busy 
Betty!” 

Betty laughed to herself, and threw a kiss to the old 
Grandfather Clock as she ran up the stairs. She made all 
the beds, smoothed out every wrinkle, until the beds looked 
as if they had been ironed, and the little Alarm Clock on 
Mother’s dresser fairly danced as it sang: 

“Busy Betty— Busy Betty— Busy Betty — Busy 
Betty!” 

Betty laughed right out loud, and ran down stairs just 
in time to open the door for Mother when she came back 
from the grocery store. The first words Mother said were, 
“Betty, did you wash the dishes, and did you sweep up 
the crumbs, and did you make the beds?” 

And Betty said, “Yes, Mother!” Then her Mother 
gave her a big hug and a kiss, and I expect that was the 
best thing she could give her. 

— Adapted by Annie Locke MacKinnon 


Betty — Busy 


Analysis 


These stories should be carefully worked out by the 
teacher, and then presented by her, in oral story form, 
with all of the voice work. Tell the story through once; 
then let it rest for a day, and hope that the children will 
call for it again. If they do not, tell it again, and have 
them play the game that goes with the story. After doing 
this, they may dramatize the whole story, and still later 
tell it themselves. You will find that all of three weeks 
will be needed for a story. 

To whom I am indebted for this story, I do not know, 
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having heard it at a story hour. The children to whom 
it has been told, call it the “Lazy Betty” story. 

In studying and presenting it, you have a great chance 
for the study of rhythm. Each child should listen to the 
ticking of the clock, and give his individual idea of the 
sound, guided into the correct way by the teacher. Give 
particular attention to the time beat, and you will doubtless 
find yourself responding to the rhythm with a swaying of 
the body, or a motion of the hands or hand. Encourage 
this in the child. 

When the clocks drop their characteristic “tick-tock,” 
and slip into conversation, the use of the swell in the 
voice on the words “Lazy” and “Busy” will add to the 
rhythm. This spins out the “a” in lazy and the “u” 
in busy. Try a slight secondary accent on the first syl- 
lable of the word “Betty.” You will notice in the story 
that the clocks speak in phrases of four. If you would 
rather have three “Lazy Betties” than four, do so, only 
keep the same number each time. 

Make each clock different. Let the Kitchen Clock be 
“middle-sized”; the Grandfather’s Clock “satisfyingly 
huge”; while the little Alarm Clock may be very tiny but 
very energetic. If the Grandfather’s Clock is larger, it 
would speak more slowly and in a deeper, steadier voice. 
You can also suggest the character of the little Alarm Clock 
through a use of quicker rate of speech and a higher pitch 
of voice. 

Do not preach too depressing a sermon when interpreting 
the “Lazy Betties.” Just a glint of fun in the eye will 
serve as an “all-healing” ointment,” and preach a much 
more effective sermon. Be as happy as you like, when 
“Busy Betty” slips into the song of the clocks. A bubble 
or two of low laughter through the song will add greatly 
to the interpretation. 

A good deal of valuable time was wasted by Lazy Betty, 
but when at last she decided to change the song of the 
clocks, a wish to finish her allotted task before Mother 
returned may introduce a spirit of hurry — resulting in a 
swifter rate of speech. 

At the beginning of the story we have one type of Betty, 
and at the end, the reformed Betty. One of the best 
points of this story is the forcing home of the moral through 
the Mother’s question, which is asked in the same words, 
and in the same manner, both at the beginning and at the 
end of the story. And Betty answers with the same word, 
“Yes,” only in a vastly different spirit. The first “Y-e-s” 
is doubtless hesitatingly and poutingly drawled out, while 
the second is instantly and joyfully flung forth. The same 
cross, unwilling child grumbles her way through the first 
of the story, while the reformed, helpful, dutiful Betty 
is in a hurry for fear Mother will return before she can 
finish her task. 

The conclusion of the story seems weak and over-familiar. 
It will stand a little individual work. Think out a different 
and unusual ending. 


Story Study 


GamE — Play of the Clock Shop. Use different children 
for the same clock at different times. 


Vocat DRILL 


The Kitchen Clock. 
The Grandfather Clock. 
The Alarm Clock. 

The Cuckoo Clock. 
The Chime Clock. 


There is an interesting victrola record, called “The 
Clock Shop,” that will be of great help to you in this play. 

PuysicaL Dritt — Swaying of the entire body. One 
foot slightly advanced and at an easy distance from the 
other. Swing the arms, covering the distance the pendulum 
would swing. Use both arms or one. There is also a 
chance to introduce the posture of the clocks at different 
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times of day. Use the arms for this purpose and hold the 
posture, only not for any great length of time. The second 
hand can also be added, making a slow, steady movement 
around the face of the clock. 

There is excellent opportunity for the use of the catch 
breath exercise demonstrated in Lesson II. In giving the 
“tick-tocks” of the different clocks, a quick, or catch, 
breath will have to be taken, or the clocks will lose time. 


For the Teacher 


“ 


y”’ — When used as the initial letter, forms a consonant 
sound. The tip of the tongue should be back of the lower 
front teeth; the lips should be sympathetic in action, 
relaxed and easy. Open the vowel chamber with a down- 
ward movement of the jaw. Let the jaw drop naturally, 
for if you shoot it forward and upward, “mouthing” will 
be the result. Nor should the jaw be too set, as this sends 
the voice into the back of the throat, thus forming a close 
instead of an open position of the mouth. 

EXERCISE FOR RELAXATION OF THE JAW — Sound “a”’ 
as in “ah,” then allowing the jaw to drop, form the syllable 
“ya.” Repeat “ya” as many times as you like, always 
remembering to move the jaw, not the tongue. Also yawn 
whenever the opportunity offers. 

“a” as in ale— Make of this only one sound, not wo, 
as is suggested by some authorities. The sound is not a 
plus e, both long, nor is it e plus i, both short. The word 
is “ale,” not a-e-l, or e-i-l. Spin out the sound of “a,” 
letting it vanish to a point, losing itself in breath, and not 
a second vowel sound. Do not open the mouth too wide, 
and the tongue should be flat, not braced against the teeth. 


Note When a tongue position like the following is given, ‘The tip 
of the tongue should be against the lower front teeth,” do not feel 
that muscular tension is being used in pushing or bracing the tongue 
against the teeth. Take the tip tongue position easily and naturally. 


“c” or “k’? — Is non-resonant, and is formed by contact 
of the back of the tongue with the soft palate. We should 
have great muscular pressure, and consequently an abrupt 
and forcible explosion of the compressed breath within 
the mouth, again giving percussion, as in “p,’”’ Lesson II. 
The amount of breath expended in making this sound 
should be very slight, and should be checked just before 
the tongue and palate separate. Avoid sending this 
sound into the nose or into the throat, and remember that 
undue aspiration always exhausts physically and blurs the 
articulation. 


Results to be Obtained 


Appreciation of rhythm — The variation of sound in 
“tick-tock,” the regular recurrence of forceful impressions 
of the voice, the separation by pause will appeal to the 
child at once. In the reading of either prose or poetry, 
an appreciation of rhythm is of supreme importance. 

Distinctness— A correct knowledge of the point of 
contact of the organs of speech, and accuracy in their use. 

Relaxation of the jaw and consequent opening of the 
mouth — You can’t speak distinctly through a slit. 

Strength in arti@ulation of consonant forms. 

Smoothness of vowel attack and finish. 





The sun descending in the west, 
The evening star does shine; 
The birds are silent in their nest, 
And I must seek for mine. 
The moon like a flower 
In Heaven’s high bower, 
With silent delight 
Sits and smiles on the night. 

— Blake 
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Yellow Bird’s Song 


Pret - ty lit - tle Yel - low Bird, 


twig he sits, And rests his dain - ty 


world is bright to- day, 


wings? This is what he 


Don’t you wish that 





Annie W. Humpurey 


What is 


sings to me, “The 


you could sing My joy-ful round -e- lay?” 


Making Friends with the Birds 


Carrie L. Granger 


A Spring Project for Grades III and IV 


ARLY last spring I received a notice from the Junior 
Audubon Bird Society stating that a friend had sent 
in my name and asking if I cared to form a society 

among my pupils. I read the letter to the children and 
explained the meaning of the society, etc. Next day nearly 
every child had decided to join and all seemed eager to 
form the society right away. We helped the few who 
could not get the necessary ten cents at once, and in 
about a week all were full-fledged members of the Junior 
Audubon Bird Society. 

We sent our money by post-office money-order. A 
sample money order was shown to the children and the 
system explained. This led to a talk on the post-office 
and its uses. After receiving our bird pins and pamphlets 
the children wrote letters to the Audubon Society puesi- 
dent. As this was our first real business letter (we had 
written many friendly letters, but occasion had not before 
arisen for a business letter) we wrote it together, accept- 
ing the best suggestions of different individuals. A child 
who copied the letter neatly was chosen to send his letter 
to New York. 

Each child received his bluebird m&nbership pia, six 
uncolored bird pictures with six descriptive pamphlets 
and one colored picture of a bird to serve as a sample for 
coloring. To prolong the interest I gave these out, not 
all at the same time, but one each week for six weeks. 
In spare time the pupils colored the bird pictures. The 
pumphlets were used for both oral and silent reading 
lessons. A year’s subscription to Béird-Lore, an interest- 
ing bird magazine, was also sent the teacher for the society. 

One of the boys said his mother never knew you could 
get so much for ten cents before. 

The children became very much interested in birds 
and were anxious to tell of those they had seen. Several 
met me a mile from the school at eight o’clock two or three 
mornings. Our school is in the suburbs, so we saw and 


heard many of the spring birds. Beside oral language 
lessons on the birds we had a few written ones, the children 
choosing to write on that subject rather than some other. 
A few of the boys made bird houses, which they put in 
the school-yard trees. 

Our talks were confined to birds seen in our own section 
of the city. I asked the children how they would like 
to make some little bird books to take home and the sug- 
gestion was received with enthusiasm. Needless to say, 
their best writing went into the books. One language 
period a week was given over to the birds and in three 
months the children had written about and learned to 
know the robin, bluebird, song sparrow, meadow lark, red- 
winged blackbird, Baltimore oriole, bobolink, brown 
thrasher, barn swallow, catbird, kingbird and kingfisher. 
On the covers of their books some pasted the colored 
bird pictures received from the Audubon society and 
others used those they had colored themselves. A few 
made pretty covers by pasting on different sized bluebirds 
cut from shelf paper. We had had bluebirds pasted on 
our windows during April. A sample paragraph from the 
books follows: 


Baltimore Oriole 


The Baltimore oriole comes from the South early in 
May. We can actually see him when apple trees are in 
bloom. He wears a beautiful black and orange coat. He 
is a very fine singer. The Baltimore oriole is a weaver. 
He likes to hang his nest on an elm tree. He weaves it 
of grass, hair and string. 


Our project came to a successful conclusion when the 
children gave a little “bird” entertainment in the prin- 
cipal’s room one Friday afternoon. The program had 
been decided upon by a committee chosen for the purpose 
(I helped with the recitations), and was read by one of 
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them. It consisted of four songs by the school: “Whip- 
poorwill,” “The Robin,” “The Oriole’s Nest,” The Blue- 
birds,” and these recitations: “How some Birds Build 
Their Nests” (given by twelve children). 

“Who Stole the Bird’s Nest?” (given by eight children). 
and “The Bird’s Nest” (by the school). 
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Colored Perry pictures of the birds in our locality aided 
in identification. “Birds” seemed to be a topic of real 
live interest in our room the rest of the school year. 

Aside from what little knowledge of birds and their 
habits the children received I feel sure that several gained 
a lasting pleasure in seeing and knowing them. 


Nursery Rhyme Games 


Mary V. Myers 







Once I saw 
~ 


go-ing to the win-dow to say, “How do you do?” When he shook his lit-tle tail and far 


ForMATION — Single circle. 
MeEasurE 1 Shade the eyes with the right hand. 
MEAsurRE 2 Three hops forward in line of circle. 


MEAsvRE 3 With outstretched hands, palms upward, 
move in line of circle with little running steps. 


Measure 4 Stamp feet, left, right, left. 


A Little Bird 


a lit-tle bird go hop, hop, hop; — So 


I said, “Lit-tle bird, will you stop, stop, stop? And was 





7 


a-way he flew. 


MeEasurE 5 Arms circle over the head, sway the body 
gently from side to side (1, 2, 3, 4). 

MEASURE 6 Nod the head to the time of “How do 
you do?” 

MEASURE 7 Twist body from left to right throughout 
this measure. 

MEasurRE 8 Right about face, arms sideward stretch, 
fly away in line of circle. 


Patch-of-Blue-Sky 


Annie Locke MacKinnon 


N the High Heavens lived Patch-of-Blue-Sky. Aill 
around him floated white, fleecy clouds, and far, far 
back of him lived the Sun. 

Patch-of-Blue-Sky never failed to get up early, for he 
loved to watch the Dawn fling wide the gates for the Sun 
to ride forth. He loved to watch the rosy golden rim 
creep around the edge of the two white clouds on either 
side of him. 

But long before this, in the gray early morning, he took 
down the four stars which he always hung at the four 
corners of his home at night, polished them and put 
them carefully away in a little silk bag, which he kept 
in his vest pocket. Then he would wash his sky-blue 
home nice and clean, and if it was fading at any place, 
he would put on a bit of fresh blue paint. 

So he lived between the white clouds very happily for 
about two weeks, for, you see, he was just a baby Patch- 
of-Blue-Sky. 

Now on the other side of the fleecy white clouds lived 
another Patch-of-Blue-Sky; but he never polished his 
silver stars; he never cleaned or scrubbed his sky-blue 
home; he never painted any of the fading places; he never 
rose early to see the Dawn or the Sun, but stayed late in bed. 

One morning the Dawn could not open the gate, nor 
could the Sun come forth, although Patch-of-Blue-Sky could 
hear the stamping of the sun-horses’ feet. He waited 
and .waited for his white clouds to brighten, but they 
remained heavy and gray. “Oh, dear mel” sighed Patch- 
of-Blue-Sky, “Whatever is the matter?” 

He questioned the clouds, but they seemed out of sorts 
and only grumbled and rumbled in reply. 

“Kind Sun,” he cried, “tell me, what shall I do?” 

“Keep your Blue Sky clean and bright,” answered the 
Sun, “and don’t be frightened, for I shall soon shine again.” 





So Patch-of-Blue-Sky polished and rubbed and scrubbed, 
and the four silver stars jingled in his vest pocket. 

Suddenly he heard a great pattering and splattering. 
Running to the edge of the cloud, he looked over and 
there were sheets of silver rain falling from the dull gray 
clouds. He was so afraid, for remember, he was only 
two weeks old, and this was the first time he had seen the 
rain. He called again to the Sun, “Kind Sun, what shall 
I do now?” 

“Keep your Blue Sky bright and shining,” answered 
the Sun, “for the rain will soon go away, and the Sun will 
shine again.” 

So again Patch-of-Blue-Sky washed and cleaned and 
scrubbed, but his sky-blue home looked dark and gloomy 
and he was very unhappy, but he kept on working, and 
the four silver stars in his vest pocket danced and jingled 
as he worked. 

Suddenly there was a great rumbling, a crash and a 
blinding flash of light cut the lazy Patch-of-Blue-Sky on 
the other side of the clouds, right in two. 

“Mercy!” cried little Patch-of-Blue-Sky, “I’m glad that 
didn’t come near me.” 

“Work away, work away!” called the Sun. 
shine again.” 

So Patch-of-Blue-Sky never rested, but worked on and 
on, and — finally —the rain stopped; the noises crept 
away; his clouds smiled at him and began to look white 
and fleecy; then the rosy golden rim began to color the 
edges of them, and turning around, Patch-of-Blue-Sky 
saw the Sun come forth in all his glory. 

And Patch-of-Blue-Sky’s home was the brightest and 
the bluest, and his four silver stars sang a happy song be- 
cause their little master was ready and waiting in his clean 
sky-blue home, when the Sun came. 


*T’ll soon 


Bird Study Il 


(Free-hand Cutting) . 


Directions 
MATERIAL 


Orange, blue and brown cutting paper. One sheet 


gray mounting paper. 


FicuRE A — Use orange paper, cut bird as in Study I.* 
omitting tail. Cut tail at lower edge of paper. 

FicurE B — Cut brown nest. 

FiGuRE C — Cut several blue rushes. 


To assemble, arrange parts on mounting paper until 
satisfactory, then paste. 


* See February issue. 
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“Watch and You'll See a Little 
Bird Come Out” 


A Allison 


And in that egg there was a bird, 
The prettiest bird you ever did see! 

Children love to draw birds when they think they can 
really do it, but young children do not have a strongly 
developed sense of form, and city children see very few 
birds, except sparrows, so I use a simple mechanical device 
which greatly increases their ability. I tell them that I 
am going to show them how to make birds come out of 
eggs; it takes three eggs to draw each bird, one for the 
body, another for the head, and a little speckled egg for 
the eye. These should be sketched rapidly on the black- 
board before the class. The wing and tail are then added, 


and then the bill and foot by the addition of a few lines; 
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and two short lines join the head firmly to the body. 
Last of all, add the branch on which he is perched, first 
working down from the foot and then up. The placing of 
the first egg has much to do with the characteristic position 
of the bird. Any medium may be used, and very good 
results are generally obtained. 
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I let the class watch me make the sketches on the board 
and then, facing the class, I make other sketches on paper, 
using crayola, water color or charcoal, and ask the children 
to keep up with me and to make their sketches as large as 
mine and in the’same position. They are generally much 
pleased to find that they can draw very realistic birds. 
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Seat Work in the First and Second Grades _IIl 


G. Edward Pendray 


Language 


LL seat work becomes more or less valueless and tends 
to degenerate into mere “busy work” when certain 
definite rules are not observed. Among these are the 

following: 


1 Seat work should be selected which has a definite 
bearing on the class work at hand. 

2 The work should be selected with reference to the 
needs as well as the ability of the children for whom it is 
intended. 

3 The results of the work should often be pleasing to 
the child, but the completion of good work should be in- 
sisted upon whether this is true or not. 

4 The nature of the device must be frequently changed 
because children soon tire of the one thing. 

5 The devices must be carefully graded as to difficulty 
so that as the class progresses in ability more will be ex- 
pected of them. Otherwise, interest will become less and 
less. 

6 The teacher should inspect all work, both during 
the process of construction and after, bestowing words 
of praise, criticism, or advice where needed. If she shows 
interest, the youngsters are more likely to be interested 
also. 

7 The instructions and directions of the teacher should 
be clear and understandable, and she should be sure that 
they are carried out. 

8 Every child should be supplied with all the necessary 
materials. 


To meet this last condition upon the ordinarily slim 
purse of the average teacher who finds her schoolhouse 
scantily equipped, as most of them are, seems at first to 
be a rather difficult thing. The materials ordinarily re- 
quired do not cost much for each set, but if one is to obey 
rule 4 in regard to frequent changes, will not the teacher 
soon find herself exchanging her already too inelastic 
wage for devices, a great many of which will be of use but 
one season? 

If the teacher depends upon buying all the material, 
the above condition will, nodoubt, be true. It is, however, 
unnecessary for her to do this. Quantities of light card- 
board and heavy paper suitable for most of this work 
are to be easily and cheaply procured anywhere. And here 
a suggestion might be given which will save a great deal 
of money: the local print shop is generally the best place 
to get such material. It is not my intention to hurt 
anyone’s business, but I have found through experience 
that supplies secured at a stationer’s ordinarily cost much 
more than the same material at the printer’s. Of course, 
one does not get such fancy boxes, and perhaps one may 
have to do the cutting oneself, but, as often as not, the 
sizes one must buy at the regular paper stores are not 
the exact shapes wanted anyhow. Handling paper is the 
printer’s business, and because of his large purchases he 
can give you some of the benefit of his discounts and is 
often exceedingly willing to do so. 

Having procured the necessary paper, the teacher will 
need but two other things to turn out practically all of 
the seat-work materials she will need. These two things 
are a rubber stamping outfit of large size and a gelatine 
duplicator with the necessary equipment. Every primary 
teacher should have these things, whether she has supplies 
furnished her or not. Quite often the material wanted 


cannot be secured immediately, or, perhaps, as in the case 
of original devices, the proper supplies are not manufac- 
ured. 





The two pieces of teacher equipment referred to may 
be purchased at any educational supply house, and need 
not be so elaborate as to be costly. The stamping outfit 
ought to contain all of the capital letters in about the 
three fourths inch size, and might be supplemented with 
a complete set of smaller size, both capitals and small 
letters. Inking pads should, of course, be included, and 
it is well to have a scaled board suitable to use with thumb- 
tacks, like a draftsman’s drawing board, so as to be always 
assured of an even surface for printing. A T-square to 
fit the board will also be found valuable in making straight 
lines and determining angles. 

Gelatine duplicators are on the market in legion, gen- 
erally disguised under numerous fancy and sometimes 
misleading trade names. They are made in several sizes, 
to fit anything from note paper to legal cap, the prices 
varying with the dimensions, For the teacher’s ordinary 
use, an average size is best. Duplicators are sometimes 
made to fold like a slate, thus giving two or more surfaces, 
and raising the prices accordingly, but unless the teacher 
has a great deal of duplicating work to do, or wishes to 
leave an impression standing for some time, such an ar- 
rangement will be unnecessary. Directions for the inex~ 
perienced usually accompany both the stamping outfit 
and the duplicator. 

Many of the following devices in language seat work will 
be found useful, whether actual classwork is done in this 
subject or not. Much early language work is best done 
at the seat, anyhow, and necessary directions may be given 
in the reading classes, since the two subjects are closely 
related at first. In those primary schools where language 
is given a period to itself during the first year, and for 
helping out in the work of the second year, the following 
devices will be valuable when added to the collection of 
the teacher. 


Seat Work for Language I and II 


1 Have the children illustrate language stories or 
reading stories with original drawings, paper cuttings or 
tearings. Artistic work cannot be suggested, of course, 
but interest will be increased. 

2 Have the pupils write little poems which they have 
learned, on uniformly sized paper, and bind them into 
little booklets. This may also be done with poems copied 
from readers, etc. 

3 Having supplied each child with a simple and clearly 
printed picture cut from a magazine or other source, 
have them write little stories about them. The story 
and picture should be saved, and when enough have been 
made they may be bound into booklets. 

4 Let the children pick out and copy descriptive 
org in a story found in the reader or other suitable 

ook. 

5 The teacher writes a letter on the board, punctuating 
it correctly. This the children should copy correctly, 
punctuation and all. 

6 In a like manaer, the teacher puts a short poem 
on the board, the children copying as above. 

7 Have the children write the names of ten or more 
girls, using capitals where they belong. The same may 
be done with the names of ten boys, ten animals, ten 
birds, ten grown persons. This is a good drill in spelling 
as well as language, and will tend to develop observation 
if persisted in, the object being to get different names 
each time. 

8 After the pupils have copied several letters from the 
board, they should be allowed to write a little letter to 
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anyone they please. Interest in this will be increased 
if the teacher promises to actually mail the ones showiag 
the most neatness and originality. Such a promise should, 
of course, be kept. 

9 Little posters illustrating the days of the week may 
be made, as Monday, washing; Tuesday, ironing, etc. 
In a like manner each month may be used as the subject 
of a poster, the prominent holiday giving the theme. 

10 Almost any school can have a sand-table. The 
teacher can easily make one herself from any substaatial 
old table by nailing four six inch boards to its sides to 
form a box about five inches deep, and filling it about 
half full of any fine sand or gravel. In case no sand is 
easily to be found, dry dirt taken from the school-yard 
will generally be all right for most work, but will soil the 
hands quite easily. The sand-table thus constructed 
gives a chance for many seat-work devices which will 
often suggest themselves, such as having the children 
make objects to illustrate language stories, etc. 

11 A device which teaches observation as well as 
language is to have the children make a list of actions 
that are being performed about them, as Ethel is writing, 
Roy is reading, etc. 

12 Outline pictures of birds and animals may be pur- 
chased from school supply houses or made by the teacher. 
Let the pupils trace these and color. For further work, 
they might write a story of the object they have colored, 
or a description, telling colors, etc. 

13 Clothespin dolls may be easily made from a pattern 
set by the teacher. After the technique has been mastered, 
dolls may be made to represent different nationalities, 
a story about each being the introductory step. Pictures 
of foreign clothing may be found in text-books and encyclo- 
pedias. 

14 Cut pictures of food products from magazines and 
paste them to a white sheet of paper, leaving enough 
space for the writing of legends telling all about the object 
that the children can find out by asking parents, etc. 
When several of the displays have been made, they should 
be mouated in a booklet. 

15 Let the children make small posters illustrating 
some phase of the campaign for good health, such as 
posture, tooth-brush drills, etc. If these are small enough, 
they may be made up into little booklets. If quite large, 
they should be displayed on the schoolroom walls. 

16 Pictures of common birds may be obtained free 
from the Singer Sewing Machine Company, and upon 
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receipt of ten cents from Church, Dwight & Co., Syracuse, 
N.Y. Colored pictures of fur-bearing animals may often 
be gotten from the larger fur-buying houses, whose ad- 
dresses may be found in their advertisements. These 
pictures may be enlarged from outlines made with carbon 
paper, and copied by the children, who color them. Later 
these are made up into booklets. 

17 Picture study should be introduced as a part of 
the classwork in language.. After a picture has been 
introduced and thoroughly discussed, have the children 
write a story about it for seat work. These may be either 
imaginative or descriptive. 

When the original has been corrected by the teacher, 
the children should copy it in ink, if they are able, and a 
small picture given them to mount at the top. These 
may be formed into booklets. 


18 The teacher can make a list of sentences containing 
the verb forms is and are. These are written on the board 
with blanks instead of the verbs, and the children required 
to fill in with the proper word. This makes a drill which 
may be often repeated, the sentences, of course, being 
changed each time. 


19 The teacher should keep a list of incorrect expres- 
sions overheard on the playground, etc. She should re- 
frame the sentences so as to make them correct and write 
them on the board, leaving blanks in the place of the 
troublesome expressions. The children should fill in 
correctly. 


20 Sentences containing was and were may be written 
on the board in a manner similar to those of Number 18. 
Likewise any set of troublesome words may be treated 
thus. 


21 Seed catalogues are the usual harbingers of spring. 
Put them to good use by having the children cut out 
pictures of vegetables, etc., and mounting in booklets. 
Pages should be mounted with them, giving descriptive 
matter yotten from the books. 


22 A set of inexpensive pictures bearing titles, such 
as the Brown or Perry pictures, is secured for each child. 
The titles are cut from the pictures and each mounted 
on a separate pasteboard. When these have been shuffled, 
let the children match the names with the pictures to which 
each belongs. It will be necessary, of course, for the 
children to become familiar with the pictures before this 
can be easily done. The familiarizing process had best 
be done before the titles are cut off. 
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History, Civics and Geography Through Life 
Projects V 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland 


The Eskimo 


NTIL Christmas our study will have been concerned 
with the pupils’ own home life, the few facts of 
technical geography needed thus early, together with 

the many related nature and seasonal facts and the special 
days as they come. The return to school after Christmas 
brings in with it the study of the New Year and of time, 
the many important nature and seasonal facts of the 
winter time. In most sections of our country the weather 
in January makes a fitting starting point for a study of our 
little people of a cold land. Then, with the cold, the snow 
and ice, the long nights with their twinkling stars, the 
difference all this makes in our food, clothing, shelter and 
habits of life, as basal, let us take the children in fancy to 
a land where these conditions prevail and learn something 
of the effect of such an environment. 

To make this real to the children, it is well to base the 
work directly on the story of Agoonak, in “Seven Little 
Sisters,” or the story of of “Koohna,” from “Little People 
of the Snow,” or on the “Eskimo Twins.” Nothing can 
quite take the place in child life of the appeal made by 
another child, and this is not alone because “youth calls to 
youth,” but it is also because the problems there met with 
are a child’s problems. There are problems to be analyzed 
and problems to be solved, and because they are problems 
of child life, together with the related simple problems of a 
primitive people in the childhood of our race development, 
the child can appreciate and understand. 

For in the study of the Eskimo we find the most elemen- 
tary of problems — pertaining almost entirely to food, 
clothing and shelter, the maintaining of life in its simplest 
way. “These peoples are little concerned with affairs of 
government, religion, education. They have no police, 
no courts, no armies, no professional classes. Municipal 
problems do not puzzle their minds or vex their patience. 
Fire departments are not needed, for there is nothing to 
burn. Taxes are not levied, for there is no public service. 
Laws are unknown, since real property does not exist. 
There is, moreover, little personal property that could be 
stolen, and there is no place of refuge for thieves. Trans- 
portation is hardly a problem, except for the tribe; mer- 
chants are unnecessary, since there is nothing to sell. 
We have here, in brief, a people for whom science, govern- 
ment, industrial society, religion and education are either 
non-existent or in their most rudimentary forms.” 

Why? Largely because of their environment and the 
life problems that develop out of them. 

Of the three primary problems of human life, food and 
clothing are, for the Eskimo, the two on which their main 
activities hinge. Shelter of blocks of snow is too easily 
obtainable to cost much thought or effort; their fuel is a 
by-product of the hunt. Therefore the hunting and fishing 
of the men, the making of the fur clothing by the women 
are the forms of activity which determine the comfort and 
well-being of them all. “The objects of life are concrete, 
immediate, pressing. Existence itself is the stake for which 
each individual in such a community works, and every act 
becomes charged with this intense interest. Food brings 
satisfaction and stores up energy for the getting of more 
food. Life is a circle about whose boundary is written 
hunger, cold (or the fear of them), energy, comfort, food, 
clothing, satisfaction, more energy, and so on, as long as 
the tribe ex‘sts.” 

Not that the pupils will, or need get the foregoing 
facts in any such way as they are there presented. But the 





teacher should be so imbued with it all, so conscious of the 
causes and the results included, that as she places before 
her small explorers the facts of life of whatever Eskimo 
characters are chosen, she will just naturally unfold for 
them the climatic conditions, the simple industrial and 
social problems; and in the living with these little Eskimos 
of their home life, comparing and contrasting it with their 
own, many basal geographic facts will be learned, many 
economic and industrial questions will be raised, the answers 
to some of which will carry over not only into a foundation 
for the work of the succeeding grades in history, civics and 
geography, but also into an appreciative though unformu- 
lated consciousness of man in his relation to his environment 
— nature and man. 

The method should include much story telling and 
reading; with the use of many pictures (the National 
Geographic set is unsurpassed); conversation lessons open- 
ing up the way for inference, for organization of ideas, and 
as an aid to the forming of correct opinions; much construc- 
tion work of various kinds, which, with the methods pre- 
viously suggested, and with dramatization, should lead to 
a better understanding of the problems of Eskimo life and 
how they are met, clearer visualizing, and hence to a fuller 
appreciation of basic conditions. On constant comparison 
and contrast with their own lives, with reasons for the 
difference, will depend much of the real value of the study. 


I The Country: climate, vegetation, appearance. 

1 We will suppose that it is the second week in January; 
that the teacher has given careful work on the seasons, 
with stress on winter and its accompanying features. 
Then: What is the difference between the length of day 
and of night in the winter and the summer? What differ- 
ence have you noticed in the warmth? Atday? At night? 
Why? There is a difference in the light, too. Who can 
tell me what it is? Have you ever noticed the moon in the 
daytime? Have you noticed how very bright the stars are 
on a clear, cold winter’s night, and how they seem to 
twinkle? What becomes of the stars when daylight comes? 

When is it warmer, in the winter or in the summer? 
At night or in the daytime? Why? Yes, we get most of 
our warmth from the sun. 

When are there more trees and flowers and grass — in 
the winter or in the summer? Yes, for trees and flowers 
and grass depend very largely on the heat they get from 
the sun, too. 

Can you think of some things that would be true if we 
lived in a land where there wasn’t much warmth? Much 
sunshine? 

How many of you have ever lived or visited where it is 
much colder than it is here? Much warmer? In what 
direction did you go to get to the colder place? The 
warmer place? Point in the direction of the colder place. 
What do we call that direction? 

What are some of the things we wear in winter that we 
don’t wear in summer? What are some of the differences 
in our homes? Does the season make any difference as to 
the food we eat? As to the things we do? What are 
some of the things that father does in the winter that he 
doesn’t do in the summer? Mother? Little boys and 
little girls?) What ‘are some of the games we play in winter 
that we can’t play in summer? 

Which do you like better — summer or winter? Why? 
If we were to travel away, away into the north, we would 
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come after awhile to a land where the days and the nights 
are sometimes several months long. Wouldn’t it seem 
strange for the sun not to set for several days at a time, 
and then, when it did, not rise again for several nights? 
Or, if we go far enough north, several months? What 
would you do about sleeping? What about the warmth 
in such a country? The trees and flowers? The rivers 
and lakes and seas? 

2 Things to do. 

As an aid in visualization and to insure interest 
through activity, it is well just here to construct either 
a sand-table or a poster, showing just the country — 
the people, animals, etc., will stand out all the more 
effectively later for having the snow and icy barrenness 
of the country clearly impressed as a background. 
Furthermore, it offers excellent opportunities for further 
stressing the basal geographic conditions. A night 
scene is effective, and so simple as to require very little 
time — a blue background for the sky, with gilt moon 
and stars (the North Star and the Great Dipper should 
be given important places), with icebergs of white 
paper rising out of a frozen sea; or, with a plain 
stretch of frozen, snowy country. Crayola may be 

‘ used to put in the blue or black or purple shadows, 
and a further realistic touch given by a light sprinkling 
of artificial snow. 

I am going to read to you about some people who 
live ia just such a land as this. Some of you heard 
about them in the kindergarten last year — perhaps 
you can tell me their name. Yes— Eskimo. That 
word, “Eskimo,” means “raw meat eater.”’ As we 
learn more about these people, perhaps we will under- 
stand why they are called by a name with such a 
meaning. We will like, too, to find out what the little 
boys and girls in this far-off land look like, how they 
dress, and what they do. 


II How the Eskimos look and how they dress. 


1 Point again in the direction in which little Agoonak 
lives. Tell me again what kind of country this great 
north land is. Now, as we look at these pictures, let us 
notice everything we can as to how Agoonak and 
Agoonak’s friends look and how they dress. 

Yes, they do look short and fat and they are. A little 
later on, we will learn why this is true. What of the color 
of their skin? Of their hair and eyes? Yes, they do look 
very much like Indians; perhaps they are kin to the Indians 
—it is believed that they are. What is peculiar about 
their eyes? Well, when you go out of the house sometimes 
when the ground is covered with snow and the sun is very 
bright what happens to your eyes? We would soon need 
glasses to shade our eyes if we needed to be out where the 
world was all bright and glistening, but nature has provided 
the Eskimo with such small, squinty eyes that they can 
stand the glare without glasses. 

Of what material are their suits made? Their shoes? 
Hats? Gloves? Why? If you lived there, what kind 
of material would you want your clothes made of? When 
you are a little older, you will no doubt read some of the 
accounts of one of our own men, Robert Peary, who went 
all the way to the North Pole and who lived with the 
Eskimos a long time. He used the same kind of clothes 
they do, and liked them. Their fur coats are called parkas. 
Notice the hoods sewed to the back. When they wish, they 
can pull the hoods over their faces and by means of a string 
close them so tightly over their faces that only a slit is left 
through which they may look out upon the world. 

Can you tell which is the girl and which the boy? The 
woman and the man? There is just this difference in their 
dress: the little Eskimo girl, like her mother, has two 
pouches sewed to the shoulders of her parka. These are 
her pockets. She also has pockets on her boots — one 
pouch or bag sewed to each boot. She can carry a good 
deal in her pockets, and I suspect some of these girls wish 
they, too, had pockets, though not just that kind. It is 
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in this pouch that the mother carries her baby — such a 
long, roomy bag of soft fur. Sometimes the baby wears 
no clothes at all when he is in the bag, but sometimes he 
has a little shirt and cap on, both made of soft fur. 

But these pictures show only the outer garments of the 
Eskimo. Let us see if we can learn what they have on 
under these. Yes, the other suit is made of skin, too, a 
soft skin, and the fur is turned inside. Sometimes the 
trousers and stockings may be made of skin taken from a 
young reindeer, while the shirt or inside parka may be 
made of the breasts of birds, especially the eider duck. 
These are so rare, and consequently so expensive, that only 
very wealthy Eskimos can afford them. 


2 Things to do. 
Dress an Eskimo doll. 


III Eskimo Homes. 
1 The houses. 
a The igloos. 


Which is the easier to heat, a large house or a small 
one? What do you think, then, as to the probable 
size of Eskimo homes? As we look at these pictures 
and think of the country as we have found that it is, 
let us see how many things we can learn about the 
Eskimo home, and why these are true. 

Of what are the homes in these pictures built? 
Yes, of blocks of snow. If we were to build a house of 
snow here, or of ice, what would soon happen to it? 
How do you suppose they build it? The blocks are 
piled around in a ring, then layer after layer of blocks 
are placed on them, and at each round higher the ring 
grows smaller, so that at last the space is all covered 
over and instead of straight-up sides, with a roof over 
them, such as our houses have, it is more like a great 
big mound of snow. With what would they fill up 
the cracks between the blocks? What would then 
happen to all of it? Notice the little passage way 
leading from the house. But where is the door? 
There is none such as we have, but when an Eskimo 
wishes to enter, he takes down a block of ice that has 
been placed against a snowdrift and opens the way 
into the tunnel — that is, he opens the door to the 
entrance or passage-way. This passage-way is so low 
that they have to get down on their hands and knees 
and crawl through it, and to keep some of the snow 
from the roof of the passage from falling down their 
necks, they pull their hoods up from over their heads. 

Of what materials are our homes built? Why do 
the Eskimos not use the same materials? 

You will notice that some of the Eskimo houses have 
what looks like a smaller house connected with the 
larger. This smaller house is used by the Eskimos 
for the taking off of their outer clothes before they go 
into their real home. Why would they need to take 
off these garments before going into the main room 
of the igloo? How many rooms do you think are 
inside the igloo? Why? Are you surprised not to 
find a bathroom? What do the Eskimos do instead 
of bathing as we do? And where are the windows? 
Why do you suppose there are so few? On which side 
of the house, toward what direction, would you expect 
to find the entrance and the windows? Of what might 
the windows be made? Yes, they may be either of 
thin blocks of ice or pieces of skin that have been 
scraped so thin that the light can shine through them. 
We like large windows, as well as many, in our houses. 
Why are these so small? How, then, do they get air? 
How is the house ventilated? How long do you 
suppose it would take to build an igloo such as the one 
we have been talking about? Think of building a home 
in one or two hours, and of material that didn’t cost a 
cent! 

(Continued on page 188) 
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Ideas to Try 


Seat Work 


Rebecca Rice 


HE problem of providing suitable seat work is one 
that taxes the ingenuity of every teacher. There are 
three standards which should govern a teacher’s 

choice of seat work. She should ask herself, “Is this 


something which will appeal to my pupils?” “Is it some- 
thing from which they will derive benefit?” “How may 
I present it to secure the greatest success?” One way to 


accomplish this result is to correlate it with some project 
in which they are interested. If all of their energies are 
bent toward a definite project the results will be much 
better than if their attention be scattered. Here are a 
few tested plans for seat work which link several subjects, 
yet all revolve about one central aim, to successfully present 
“The Coming of Spring.” 


I Blackboard Border 


Have individual patterns of spring flowers for the 
children to trace about. Color these with colored crayon, 
or with water colors, running two colors together to get 
more effective results. Cut these flowers out and paste 
lightly to upper part of blackboard. If very little paste 
is used on the head of the flower, they will be easier to 
remove and will look much more natural. 


Il Writing and Hand-work Correlation 


Hektographed outlines of the spring flowers may be given 
the children to color, or, better still, free-hand drawings 
may be made. When these are finished, they are pasted 
on half the writing paper. Such sentences as “Spring is 
here,” and “The flowers are sweet,” may be copied from 
the board on the other half of their papers. A good motive 
for such work is to say, “I will hang up the best papers 
for the mothers to see on the day of our play.” 


III Language and Literature Correlated with 
Free-hand Drawing 


At this season of the year, the language and literature, 
as well as morning exercises, should deal largely with 
nature study. The children talk about what they see 
outside. In literature classes the teacher reads spring 
stories and the children learn poems. These talks, stories, 
and poems may be illustrated by the children. Colored 
crayon drawings help develop originality, teach color, 
and train the children in clever manipulation of their 
fingers. 


IV Transparencies 

Very attractive decorations can be made for the windows 
by pasting bright-colored tissue paper between two pieces 
‘ of heavy paper that have cut designs that coincide. The 
light shining through the tissue paper makes them very 
effective, while in making them, skill in the use of materials 
and hands is obtained. 


V_ Invitation 

Small folders containing several pages, in the shape of 
butterflies or flowers, may be made by the children. As 
a writing lesson the children may write: 


— I and II invite you to a mother’s party at two o’clock, May 
3, 1922. 
VI Programs 

Programs may be made in connection with the writing 
and arithmetic lessons. In making these originality is 
fostered, skill in writing obtained, and a slight conception 
of measurement given. 


A Spring Sand Table 


Effie Beal 


We sowed timothy seed in our sand and kept it very wet 
for a few days. The seed grew and made a lovely green 
place in our schoolroom. We built a fence with a gate, 
for afield. In our field we put toy chickens, ducks, rabbits, 
horses, cows and a dog, with a boy doll by the gate. 

Twigs were put in the background, in the damp sand, 
and the buds burst and leaves came out. We put paper 
birds on the “trees.” 

In our road outside our field, we had a toy horse and 
wagon with a little man on the seat, and farther on another 
horse and cart. 

Down by our pond—a piece of mirror with rocks 
around it — we had a toy turtle, a swan and ducks. 

On the blackboard back of the sand-table was drawn a 
sketch of green grass, a road, hills, trees, blue sky, clouds 
and flying birds. 


Multiplication Lotto 
Lillian Wakefield 


Nearly every child and many grown ups have been 
fascinated by the game of Lotto. Miultiplication Lotto 
is much more interesting and an excellent way of drilling 
on the multiplication tables. Tell the children that you 
have a very good game for ‘them as soon as they have a 
knowledge of the tables, and those will be able to win 
who know the tables best. This gives a chance for the 
anticipation of pleasure which we all enjoy, as well as an 
incentive to work. Cut from manila paper cards 10” by 
6”. Block these off into 60 spaces. The ten rows across 
will be partly filled with numbers which are answers to 
the multiplication tables, the first row at the left containing 
units, the next row numbers from 12 to 20, the next 20 to 30, 
and so on. Leave empty spaces in every row and do not 
put the same numbers on every card. In this way every 
card will be different. Give each child a good supply 
of heavy colored paper squares large enough to cover 
numbers on the card. When all are ready, begin giving 
the tables promiscuously, thus, 8X7, 6X3, 4X5. 
Child covers numbers which are the answers, if he has 
them on his card, with his colored squares. As soon as 
a child has a horizontal row covered, he calls “Lotto.” 
He then reads the numbers covered, to see if he has the 
numbers given, as recorded by the teacher on a tablet. 
If correct, he wins and a new game is started. Make it 
simple at first, by allowing the pupils to give the answers 
aloud. Then tell children that the next time the game is 
played only those knowing the answers will be able to 
win, as the answers will not be given aloud. After a few 
games the children cover the squares very quickly. Every 
child loves this game, and is most alert because of the 
vs that the answer may be on his card and on no 
other. 
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Busy Work Reading Device 


Anna Eliza Sample 


(Book rights reserved) 


VERY teacher is often puzzled what to-do with a pupil 
after his reading lesson has been orally or silently read 
and before the remainder of the class has recited. 

She wonders, Shall we sit and wait until the entire class reads 
for his turn to read? Suppose he reads first, shall he listen 
in disinterested fashion while the remainder of the class 
read the same thing? 

The pupil is not greatly interested in his classmates’ 
progress. After he has read his lesson, he wants to do 
something different. Children become tired and bored as 
well as their elders. 

If the class is divided into sections and part read at a 
time, the same problem confronts the teacher. She feels 
that she should connect or bridge over this period of 
waiting with an instructive and unsupervised busy work 
period. 

So the supplementary readers come to the rescue and 
furnish subject matter while the other sections are having 
a period of instruction. But this does not always answer 
the problem, for the pupils tire of the readers, some need 
constant supervision, others help and stimulus to make the 
reader a real reader and not a book to idle over. 

For these reasons, supplementary readers should be 
given to the pupils with discretion, and of psychological 
necessity require a follow-up period of recitation, such as, 
retelling what was read, sounding new and difficult words, 
oral reading of difficult sentences, interpretation of the 
pictures, etc. Otherwise the pupils receive no direct in- 
struction. This quickly develops habits of idleness, and 


the pupils begin to feel the books are a sort of make-shift, - 


a bribe to be quiet while others are having a lesson with the 
teacher. 

The wisest plan is not to use the supplementary readers 
to bridge over a busy work period, unless a direct problem 
in reading has been set before the pupils, and the teacher 
follows it up with a recitation covering the problems. 
Why not save the supplementary readers for a later period 
with busy work involving the use of other reading materials? 

With a minimum amount of time the teacher can make 
two interesting busy work devices for the pupils to use 
during unsupervised periods. 

The materials needed are card or tagboard, a printing set 
or india ink, envelopes or small boxes. 

Cut the tagboard into cards, size 1x} inch. Every 
reader, especially the primer and first reader, contain such 
animal pictures and words as sheep, kitten, pig, hen, cow, 
rabbit, fox, bear, dog, etc. 

Print or write on the cards the names of these animals, 
one on each side of a card. Make indivdual sets and place 
in envelopes. Used envelopes do very well. Label these 
envelopes “Animal Words.” 

Cut other sets the same size. Draw a picture of an 
animal on each side of the card. Place in envelopes and 
label “Animal Pictures.’ 


Animal Pictures 
First STEP 
The busy work game is to draw the pictures as found on 
the animal card. Do this for several busy work periods, 
using the pictures on the cards as a copy. 


SECOND STEP , 


Use the cards and find the same animal pictured in the 
reader. Both pictures can be drawn, the one on the 
card and the one in the book. 


Turrp STEP 
Make a set to take home. 


Use manila paper and fold 





into small squares. The pupils cut or tear the square 
apart and draw upon them, using the cards for models. 


Animal Words 
First STEP 
Pass the envelopes containing the animal words. The 
mei is to match the word on the card with the word in the 
reader. 


SECOND STEP 
Print or write the word from the card. 


THIRD STEP 

After a few days of these periods, change the problem 
and ask the pupils to draw what the word on the card 
says, as! 





chick 





FourTH STEP 

The next time the cards are used, make another change 
in the problem and ask the pupils to draw what the word 
on the card says and place the right name under it. 








FirTH STEF 

When the pupils are familiar with the word and object 
picture, give both sets and ask them to match word and 
picture on the card. Then match word and pictured 
object with the same in the reader. 

The readers not only contain animal words, but inter- 
esting words of objects, as, corn, apple, kite, boat, hat, 
box, etc. After the animal sets have become old to the 
pupils, make new sets of object words and pictures. Use 
these in a similar fashion. 





Later place numbers upon the picture cards. Now the 
game is to draw as many pictures as the cards tell. The 
pupils love to do this, and are not only learning to draw, but 
to count and differentiate the numbers. 

For the spelling class, pass the cards and ask each child 
to write the name of the object just as many times as it 
tells. The pupils can use the readers, or a list can be 
placed upon the board for reference. This is more interest- 
ing and less monotonous than copying words from the 
board in regular order. 

For a change from the position at the desks, allow a row 
or two rows of pupils to use the cards at the blackboard. 
The pupils welcome this change, which is as instructive 
as desk work with pencil and paper. 
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Puzzle story games are another easily made device to 
supplement the reading lesson. This device is first “used 
and taught in class work and requires a blackboard or 
chart model. 

Print or write upon the blackboard the rhymes as found 
in the reader, such as, “Little Boy Blue,” “Lucy Locket,” 
“Star Bright,” “Come, Come Away,” etc. Every reader 
contains some sort of rhyme or simple repetition story. 

Use heavy manila paper or a large sheet of cardboard if 
time and space must be conserved. Both sides of the card 
can be utilized, one for each rhyme. These charts or large 
cards are more useful than the blackboard chart, for they 
are always ready for use and sudden emergencies. 

Suppose “ Jack and Jill” is to be taught. . Print the rhyme 
on the chart and then print each sentence on a separate 
narrow strip of cardboard. The strips should be made as 
long as the chart is wide, and wide enough to cover a 
sentence. 

Teach the rhyme as a whole and then introduce the 
sentence strips, the pupils reading one sentence at a time. 
Then match the sentence with a similar one on the chart. 
Each strip can cover a sentence and be held in its place on 
the chart by fastening a paper clip to the edges of the strip 
and chart. 

Small individual sets of rhymes should be made for the 
pupils to use at their desks. It is not necessary to make a 
set for each child, since part of the school will be reciting. 
The ‘sections can alternate in using them. 


First STEP 

Each pupil receives an envelope containing a rhyme. 
The chart is used as a model and the rhyme is put together 
on the desk. The reader can also be used. After a few 
busy work periods, put away the chart and encourage 
the pupils to make the story rhyme without this help. 


SECOND STEP 

The teacher cuts the sentences into phrases, as “ Jack 
and Jill,” “went up the hill,” etc. Now the puzzle game 
is to form the phrases into sentences, using the reader or 
chart for the model. Later do without the model. 


THIRD STEP 


Cut the phrases into single words, and combine into, 


sentences similar to those of the rhyme. This is more 
difficult and should not be attempted until the pupils are 
thoroughly familiar with the phrase and sentence building. 


FOURTH STEP 
Make original sentences out of the material, as, “Jill went 
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after Jack,” “Jack went after water.’ This is excellent 
training in word: recognition and sentence formation. 





FirtH STEP 

Encourage the pupils to 
cut from newspapers and 
magazines familiar words, 
bring these to school in en- 
velopes and match the words 
with those on the puzzle cards 
and in the reader. Make 
story sentences with them. 

The name of each rhyme 
should be placed upon the 
envelope or box, in order to 
avoid confusion. When the 
pupils become familiar with 
the titles, they can pass the 
envelopes and choose the one 
they wish to use. They de 
light in their puzzle story 
game and are kept happily 
at. work, doing and learning 
without supervision, which is 
one of the essential elements 
in modern education. 











: 7 pe Joe 


Unit for a Cut-out Border 





An Educational Rebus 
A Fly Story 


A little (fly) was crawling up the (screen door), A 
few minutes before it had been crawling about in a badly- 
smelling (garbage can) and on an old (bone) that a (dog 
had left in the alley. 

A little (girl) in a clean, dainty dress came running 
into the (house). She forgot to close the (screen door) 
and the (fly) flew in. The (table) was set for lunch, and 
the (fly) with his dirty feet walked over the (bread) and 
the (butter) and the (cookies). Then he flew over to 
the (bed) where the dear (baby) lay sleeping, and he 
crawled right over the baby’s soft, sweet, rosy (mouth). 

In a few days the (doctor) came, and mother and he 
tried to find what had made the dear (baby) so white 
and ill. If the little (fly) had known how to talk, he 
could have told. But all the (fly) did was to go around 
to other houses where somebody left the (screen door) 
open. 

For a poster let children draw the designs or bring 
pictures which they have cut from magazines. 





A Cut-out Border 
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March Games 


Annebelle R. Bucknam 


The bluff March wind set out from home, 
Before the peep of day, 

But nobody seemed to be glad he had come, 
And nobody asked him to stay. 


Yet he dried up the snow-banks far and near, 
And made the snow-clouds roll, 

Huddled up in a heap, like driven sheep, 
"Way off to the cold North Pole. 


He broke the ice on the river’s back, 
And floated it down the tide, 

And the wild ducks came with a loud “Quack, quack,” 
To play in the waters wide. 


He snatched the hat off Johnny’s head 
And rolled it on and on, 

And O, what a merry chase it led 
Little laughing and scampering John! 


He swung the tree where the squirrel lay 
Too late in its winter bed, 

And he seemed to say in his jolly way, 
“Wake up, little sleepy head!” 


He dried the yard so that Rob and Ted 
Could play at marbles there, 

And he painted their cheeks a carmine red 
With the greatest skill and care. 


He shook all the @othes-lines one by one, 
What a busy time he had! 

But nobody thanked him for all he had done; 
Now wasn’t that just too bad? 


Children like to observe weather conditions. If it has 
not been done before, start now. Have some kind of a 
weather calendar in which each day’s record may be kept. 
It may simply be a square for each day, filled with yellow 
for sunshiny days, white for cloudy, slanting white lines 
for rains, and white dots for snow. 

Older children may also observe and make a record of 
the winds each day. Compare with records of other 
months. Also note temperature, lengthening days, etc. 

Observe the weather-vane, noticing which wind blows 
most often this month. The small children form a weather 
vane with extended hand, moving it slowly back and_forth 
as they sing: 

This way, that way, 
Turns the weather vane; 

This way, that way, 
Turns and turns again. 


Ever turning, ever showing 
How the merry wind is blowing. 


The smallest children say: 


As the vane upon the tower 

Plays and turns in wind and shower, 
So each child now turns the hand: 
No happier children in the land. 9; 


The older children should learn Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
“T Saw You Toss the Kites.” 

The children stand in groups of four, so as to form the 
diagonals of a square. As they sing, they move around 
to represent action of weather-vanes. 

Assign names of winds to children in proper order. 
Then all the north winds sing together: 


When all the summer flowers have fled, 
And birds no more are singing, 

’Tis then the wintry days come on, 
The blustering north wind bringing. 


The children representing the south wind sing: 


When winter’s snowdrifts melt away, 
. And early bees are humming, 





With starting flowers and singing birds 
You’ll see the south wind coming. 


Then the east wind children sing: 


The stormy clouds with chilly breath 
You'll often hear me calling; 

For when you’ll feel the east wind blow, 
The rain will soon be falling. 


Then the children named “west wind”’ sing: 


’Tis Nature’s plan to give each wind 
A chance to try its powers; 

So, with the south, the west wind comes 
To help awake the flowers. 


The children all stand still as they sing or repeat: 


Through summer’s heat or winter’s cold, 
Somewhere we’re always working. 

It matters not what task is set, 
You’ll never see us shirking. 


Different children imitate the motions and activities of 
the wind, as they repeat the particular lines applying to 
them. Or all may move and repeat words together. 


We draw the water, sail the ships, 
And keep the windmills turning; 

We grind the farmer’s golden grain, 
His grateful praises earning. 


We sow the seeds, we fly the kites, 
We set the leaves a-flying; 

And Monday’s clothes upon the lines, 
You ’ll often find us drying. 


We call the birds back from the south, 
We set their nests a-rocking; 

We come whene’er we see Jack Frost, 
The lakes and rivers locking. 


Now we have sung the season’s songs, 
And so we must be going; 

But as we go, our windmills tell 
Which way the wind is blowing. 


Directions for Making an Airplane 
































Slip D into cut £ so that tail will be at right angles with 
body. Cut diagonals of propeller from corners. Fold in 
every other corner and fasten to center with a pin, using 
same pin to fasten windmill or propeller to point H. Last, 
pass string threugh hole K and hold other end of string 


in hand as in flying a kite. Make patterns two, three, or 
even four times the size of diagrams. 
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Racing with Kites 


Use this out-of-doors, if possible. Each child has a 
small paper kite. The children form in a straight row. 
At a signal, all run toward a goal, holding kites up to catch 
the breeze. The child reaching the goal first wins. Any 
child whose kite drops below level of his head is out of the 
race. 


If the children have made small air-ships, they may use 
those instead of the kites, and in the same way. Or half 
of the children may have kites and the others airplanes. 
The children race as before, and the side having the largest 
number first at the goal wins. 


Teach this to the smallest children: 


Of all the months of all the year, 
I like old March the best; 

He’s such a jolly gentleman — 
He takes no time to rest. 


He puffs and blows and takes my kite 
And carries it up high, 

Until it seems a tiny bird, 
Far in the deep blue sky. 


Tis true he sometimes takes my hat, 
And tosses it away; 

But I don’t care a fig for that, 
’Tis only done in play. 


The older children will appreciate the following by Celia 
Thaxter: 


I wonder what spendthrift chose to spill 
Such bright gold under my window sill! 
Is it fairy gold? . Does it glitter still? 


+ 


Bless me! it is but a daffodil! * 


And look at the crocus, keeping tryst 

With the daffodil by the sunshine kissed! 

Like beautiful bubbles of amethyst 

They seem, blown out of the earth’s snow-mist. 


O March that blusters and March that blows, 
What color under your footsteps glows! 

Beauty you summon from winter snows, 

And you are the pathway that leads to the rose. 


The wind also helps the sailors. Use this as an indoor or 
outdoor game, the latter, if possible. 


Place a few of the small chairs to form an appearance of 
the shape ofa boat. Or have several boats at the same time. 
Choose a captain to stand in each. The passengers sit, 
the captain guides the boat until they reach the shore, 
when all disembark. Have a flag for each boat. If several 
boats are used, emphasize that care is necessary in passing 
eack other. 

The children may form the sides “of the boat, and all 
move across the lake—the circle made by the other 
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children—as the captain steers the craft along. Be 
careful to keep the shape of a boat. The children sing or 
repeat: 


Our stately ship moves on with ease, 
Her sails inflated by the breeze, 
With joyful hearts we speed away, 
And watch the sea-gulls in the spray. 


Now soon our journey will be o’er, 
For nearer looms the distant shore, 
The flags are waving at the strand, 
Our friends will greet us as we land! 


The children on the shore wave flags in greeting as the 
voyagers reach the land. 


The mystery of the wind, as something which we can 
feel but cannot see, appeals to the children. Seeing results 
of work of wind, or results in the making, is not seeing the 
wind itself, and the children can understand that from the 
following: 


Which way does the wind blow, 
And where does he go? 

He rides o’er the water 
And over the snow. 


O’er wood and o’er valley, 
And over the height, 

Where goats cannot traverse, 
He taketh his flight. 


He rages and tosses, 
And bare is the tree, 

As when you look upward, 
You plainly may see. 


But from whence he cometh, 
Or whither he goes, 

There’s no one can tell you, 
There’s no one that knows. 


Directions for Making a Kite 


B 


Fold on dotted lines AB. 
Then on AC and AD. Fasten string and tail in place 





March 


March month, March month, promise of the spring, 
Augur of summer time, happiness you bring. 
Robbin and pussy willow follow in your train, 
Calling us by fresh wind, summoning with rain. 
Hyacynth and daffodil, fearless of the cold! 

arch month, March month, beautiful and bold. 


° 











THE CHARACTERS 


Jocx THISTLEDOWN —a boy dressed in bright green, tight coat, 
wearing a pointed hat with white ruffles. 

Tae Sanp Man —a boy dressed in brown, wearing a brown scarf 
over his head, carrying a bowl of sand. 

Tae Dream MAN—a gray clad figure, carrying sunshades of 
various colors. 

SteEPyY Hours — girls clad in bright-colored, flowing gowns, 

Smmpte Smoson —a boy dressed in overalls, wearing a straw hat, 
carrying a pail and a fishing -rod. 


SETTING 


A leaf-strewn platform, bushes in the rear, for all episodes except 
the last. For the last episode, a dark, bare room with a low cot in the 
corner. 


Prologue 


(The Prologue may be given by any one of the players, or by some one 
aot connected otherwise with the masque.) 


To you who keep within our hearts 
A love of childhood’s wonder tales, 
Our hearty service we will give 
To guide you through the magic land 
Where goblins, elves and fairies live; 
Where Alice walked with kings and queens 
And met the Mad March Hare, 
Where Simple Simon met the pieman 
Going to the fair. 
, Now you may take the flying trunk 
Or sail the wooden shoe, 
Or just sit very still, and we 
Will cast a magic spell on you. 


First Episode 
Thistledown : 


I’ve been sent on a quest by Little Lad 
To search for the maker of dreams; 
Laddie’s tired of dreams that are ugly and bad 
Of nightmares that scare him 
And make him shake; 
Of goblins that leer at him, 
Making him quake; 
So he puffed and he blew on my thistledown home, 
And away I floated to Wonderland. 
They say there lives in this magical place 
A strange mysterious band; 
The Sand Man, the Dream Man, the Sleepy Hours, 
Who come every night at twilight hour, 
And make every lassie and every lad 
Feel the might of their magic powers. 
’Tis said they live in the Castle of Night 
Just beyond the Sunset Glow. 
When a moonlit shaft strikes the purple dusk 
You can hear them crooning soft and low 
A lullaby sweet, a slumber song, 
That wraps the earth in a mantle of sleep, 
And hushes its restless, weary strife 
In a silence calm and deep. 


(A hillaby is heard in the distance, which gradually grows 
louder.) 


Hush! I hear them now! 


(Simple Simon awkwardly strides across the stage, stops 
and stares at Thistledown, starts on again, then stops and 
puts down the pait which he carries.) 


[ Thistledown Good evening, Simple Simon! Where are 
you going to-night? 

Simple Simon Simple Simon went a-fishing for to catch 
a whale. 


Thistledown—A Masque 


Mattie Crabtree Blomquist 
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Thistledown Can you tell me where the Castle of Nigh' 
is? 
Simple Simon On the other side of the Palace of Day. 
Thistledown Where is the Palace of Day? 
Simple Simon On the other side of the Flush of Dawn. 
Thistedown Where is the Flush of Dawn? 
Simple Simon On the other side of the Castle of Night 
Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! 
Follow me, 
And you will see 
All the wonders there may be 
On the land and on the sea! 
Follow me! Follow me! 


(Exit Th:stledown and Simple Simon.) 


(A lullaby is heard in the distance, which grows louder, 
then x.y away as the Dream Man, followed by Sleepy Hours. 
enters. 


Dream Man 

That naughty, prying Thistledown 
Has come to search us out; 

And when he finds our secret rare, 
I’m sure without a doubt 

He’ll give it to the Winds of Earth 
And everywhere they'll blow it, 

And every girl and every boy 
In all the world will know it. 


Dream Man 
What can we do? Don’t you see? 
We must avert such catastrophe. 


Sleepy Hours echo 
We must avert such catastrophe. 


(Enter Sand Man, who scatters sand around the stage.) 


Sand Man 
What is the matter? What can it be? 
What is the threatening catastrophe? 


Dream Man 
Our secret is in danger; 
That naughty Thistledown 
Will search it out and tell it 
To every child in town. 


Sand Man 
If Sleepy Hours will help me 
I’ll keep the secret hid; 
If you will follow me 
And do whate’er I bid. 


(Sleepy Hours sing slumber song softly as curtain descends.) 


Second Episode 
(Thistledown and Simple Simon enter together.) 


Thistledown 

Hide here behind these bushes 
Till Sleepy Hours come by, 

And when they go to Dreamland 
Away with them we'll hie. 

Tis they who guard the secret 
Of all the Halls of Sleep. 

Get down behind those bushes! 
From out the leaves we’ll peep! 


(They crouch behind the bushes.) 
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(Soft music is heard and Sleepy Hours enter. They advance 
im single files from the right and left sides of the stage, an equal 
number on each side, near the front. They march toward the 
back of the stage and across, meeting at the center. They pass 
each other, march up sides to front, across, pass each other, 
march to corner of back, then march in diagonal files to front 
of corners, and form single line. They form spiral. Leader 
turns in opposite direction, unwind. 


(Thistledown, meanwhile, stands up behind the bushes, open- 
mouthed, watching the Sleepy Hours. As they form a line at 
‘ront of stage and sing a lullaby, Simple Simon begins to yawn, 
‘tretches, then falls forward with a loud sound. Sleepy Hours 
‘urn in fear, and run off the stage.) 


Thistedown (stands up, stretching) 
O, ho, hum! O, ho, hum! 
Guess Ill go to sleep. 


. Ls Simple Simon, who has fallen asleep and is snoring 
loudly, 


Simple Simon! Simple Simon! 
You the watch must keep, 
When the Sleepy Hours 
Come again this way, 
We will follow them 
To the Halls of Day. 


‘Lies down beside Simon and is soon asleep.) 


\Sand Man enters. He scatters sand on Simon and Thistle- 
down and chants) 
Sleep fast — fast asleep, 
Sleep deep — deep asleep, 
Sleep —. sleep — sleep! 


(Dream Man enters, seats himself beside Simple Simon and 
Thistledown, opens a black sunshade and holds it over their 
heads. The Sleepy Hours enter, an equal number from each 
side, form a semi-circle around the group, sing softly as the 
lights gradually grow dimmer, and the stage becomes dark.) 


Third Episode 


Jock Thistledown is seated on a low cot in the corner of a 
bare room, Simple Simon is standing near-by, fishing from the 
pail.) 


Thistledown 
They have taken us captive 
And led us away 
To this dreary old Castle of Night. 
Now tell me, I pray, 
How you and I will ever get out of this plight? 


Simple Simon 
Shut your eyes, but stay awake, 
Stay awake, I say, 
And you'll find their secret out 
E’er the break of day. 


(Enter Dream Man) 

How now, you naughty Thistledown, 
What came you here to see? 

We have you fast within our grasp 
And will not let you free, 

Until you give us promise true 
To leave us to our secrecy. 

And Simple Simon, you must go 
Straight back to Mother Goose, 

Or else we’ll lock you in a cell 
And never let you loose. 


Simple Simon (picks up pail and rod) 
Ah, haf Ah,ho! Ha! Ha! Ho! Ho! 
To Mother Goose Ill quickly go. 





(To Thistledown) 
If you would know just what to do, 
Remember what I told to you, 
And stay awake, I say — awake! 


(Exit Simple Simon.) 


Thistledown (to Dream Man) 
I am weary and tired and would rest awhile 
Just till the dawn of the day, 
And I give you my word that the morning sun 
Will find me again on my way. 


(Enter Sand Man) 


Dream Man 
We have him now and he’s agreed 
To go at the break of the day, 
We'll let him sleep and at the dawn 
We'll send him on his way. 


Sand Man 
T’ll call my troop of Sleepy Hours 
And they will make him sleep, 
We will let them guard him here, 
And watch above him keep. 


Dream Man 
Ono! You need not call them here, 
He’s fast asleep, so never fear. 


Sand Man 
T’ll chant my song above his head 
And scatter sand upon his bed 


Sand Man 
I tell you he is fast asleep. 
T’ll send him dreams to make him glad 
To leave us witb our secret safe 
From naughty, prying Lfttle Lad. 


(Turns and examines sunshades. Thistledown lifts Ins 
head cautiously and watches him.) 


Dream Man 
I tell you he is fast asleep! 
A dream of slimy things that creep, 
That seize with firm unyielding clasp, 
And writhe and cling and twine and twist 
And hold with suffocating grasp. 


(Examines sunshades, then turns to Sand Man and says 
excitedly) 
I’ve lost it! I tell you it’s gone! 
(Searches again.) 
The ugliest dream of them all! 
A search must be made before dawn! 
Summon all who will come at your call 


Sand Man (calls) 
Sleepy Houis! Sleepy Hours! 


Sleepy Hours (come in, yawning and stretching.) 
A dream is lost! So all begin 
The search to find the darkest shade. 
If you dare disregard my word 
On you my deepest curse is laid! 


(Sleepy Hours show interest and ask, “When did you, miss 
it?” “Do you think it has been stolen?” “Where did_you 
have it last?”’ etc., . 


(Thisthedown sits up unnoticed.) 
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Dream Man (suddenly) . 
I know who the thief is! I’m sure 
’Tis Simon who has stolen my shade. 
(Pauses, then says) 
I know how I’ll capture the rogue; 
I’ll call Mother Goose to my aid. 
(Sleepy Hours repeat, 
Call Mother Goose to our aid! 


(Exit all in haste.) 


Thistledown (stands) 
When morning stars grow dim and pale 
And dawn ia silver glory glows, 
T’ll capture for my charioteer 
Some gentle little breeze that blows — 
I’ll travel down to Laddie Boy, 
And share with him the secret rare: 
Good dreams are those that come to him 
Who sleeps beneath the sunshade fair. 
But o’er a naughty, prying lad 


HIS play is the children’s interpretation of a story 

that was told the first grade. Gradually it materi- 

alized from a vague, unorganized dramatization given 
the same day that the story was told, to the play as it 
was presented at a Mothers’ Meeting and before the stu- 
dents of the Normal School. The class discussed and 
decided what each player should say. One child who 
had just learned a flower poem which he thought suitable 
suggested that it be worked in. The class planned most 
of the mechanical details, such as: where the garden should 
be, where the queen, fairies and brownies should come 
from, how they should be dressed, and how they should 
group themselves. This project was very dear to the 
hearts of the children. 

The eagerness which which they threw themselves into 
the spirit of it, their efforts to be worthy of taking part, 
and the closer relationship between the various studies 
that it. produced convince me as to the value of this and 
similar experiments. 


The Play 


CHARACTERS 


Little Boy — Ordinary costume. 
Fairy Queen — White dress and gold paper crown. 
Spring — White or pink dress, wreath of pink roses and a flower- 
tipped wand. 
Brownie — Green or brown suit with green crepe paper hat 
_ decorated with white feathers. 
Fairies — Light-colored dresses with fancy crepe paper hats. 
Elves — Ordinary costume with green hats decorated with white 
feathers. 
Flowers — 
Daffodil — White or yellow dress with daffodil-shaped hat. 
Lily — White dress and hat. 
Violet — Blue dress and hat. 
Forget-me-not — Sky-blue hat and dress. 
Tulip — White dress with scarlet and gold hat. 


Piace —In the Garden. 
True — One Spring morning. 


Little Boy Spring will never come! My flowers are 
sound asleep, and I can’t wake them. (Gently shakes sleep- 
ing flowers.) If there wére any fairies they could get the 
flowers to open their eyes. 


(Elves — hidden behind desk or table — laugh.) 
Little Boy Who is that? (He looks about, but sees no 
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The Dream Man holds an ugly shade 
And casts a spell of dreams so bad, 
The lad does quite resolve to be 
As good as ever boy can be. 
I’ll share the secret with the winds 
And over all the world [’ll blow it; 
And every lassie, every lad, 
In all the earth will know it. (Evit.) 


Epilogue 


We hope you’re pleased to hear the tale 
Of Thistledown in Wonderland, 

And we are very, very sure, 
If every child could understand, 

Just how the nightmares come to us, 
And how good dreams for us are made, 

Then each and all in this wide world 
Would sleep beneath a lovely shade, 

And every dream would be pure joy 

For every girl and every boy. 


The Coming of Spring 
A First Grade Project 


Rebecca Rice 


one. Then becoming sleepy he lies down beside kneeling 


flowers.) 


Brownie (skipping from hiding place) Here is a garden 
of sleepy heads. We'll have a dance. Come, Fairies! 


(Fairies and elves skip in from oppos:-te sides, yowm hands, 
and skip about, singing music for ““Go Round and Round 
the Village.’’) 


Skip round and round the circle, 
Skip round and eround the circle, 
Skip round and round the circle, 
For we are fairies gay. 


First Fairy. Oh, here is a real little boy! 
Second Fairy. Will he hurt me? 

First Elf. Oh, no, he is a nice little boy! 
Second Elf. Wet us wake him. 


(They sing — music for “Cherries are Ripe.’’) 


Wake, little boy! 

Wake, little boy! 

Wake up, wake up, to-day! 
Come little boy! 

Play, little boy! 

Come play with us to-day! 


Little boy (rubbing his eyes.) I must be dreaming. 

First Elf. Oh, no, you are not dreaming. We are 
really, truly fairies who have come to make ready for our 
queen. 

First Fairy. We will dance for you. 


(They sing.) 
Dance up and greet your partner, 
Dance up and greet your partner, 
Dance up and greet your partner, 
For we are fairies gay. 
(The elves and fairies skip to their partners, bowing on the 
word partner. 


Clasp hands and dance together, 
Clasp hands and dance together, 
Clasp hands and dance together, 
For we are fairies gay. 


(Partners cross hands and skip about.) 
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Skip round and round the circle, 
Skip round and round the circle, 
Skip round and round the circle, 
For we are fairies gay. 


Little boy (pointing) Oh, look! 
(The queen and Spring are seen coming slowly.) 
Fatries and Elves (singing) 
Here comes our queen with Springtime, 
Here comes our queen with Springtime, 
Here comes our queen with Springtime, 
To greet her fairies gay. 


Down on your knees before her, 
Down on your knees before her, 
Down on your knees before her, 
All of you fairies gay. 

(All kneel.) 


Faary queen (motioning for them to rise) 
I am the queen of fairies, 
I’ve come to you to-day, 
To drive back cruel winter, 
To wake the flowers gay. 


With me there comes fair Springtime, 
All erowned with flowers bright, 
Holding her wand of power 
To banish Winter’s might. 


Springtime 
It makes no difference wherever I go, 
Everyone’s glad to see me, I know, 
The flowers spring in the grass at my feet, 
And each and all the glad tidings repeat. 


(She takes wand and touches a flower. 
slowly until it is full height.) 


Da fodil 
Daffy-down-dilly comes from the cold, 
Dressed in green with a frill of gold, 
So all good people be of good cheer, 
Summer is coming, Spring is here. 
(Touches Lily.) 


Lily 
In my gown of spotless white, 
Flecked with gold dust, gleaming bright, 
I am tall and I am fair, 
Beautiful beyond compare. 


F or-get-me-not 

A bit of sunny summer sky, 

Scattered on the ground I lie, 

A bit of heaven’s own joy I bring 
When called to yeu by welcome Spring. 











The flower “ grows’” 


Violet 
The children are waiting for me I know, 
Because South wind has told me so, 

“Hasten, dear Violet, hasten,” cried he, 

“ All the children wait for thee.” 

Tulip 

Here I come, crimson and gold, 

Gathering sunshine, all I can hold, 

Scattering it forth with a lavish hand, 

Bringing joy and cheer to all the land. 


Little boy Thank you, Springtime, for waking up my 
garden of flowers. 


(They leave the stage. 
by the fairies, come first. 


The Queen and Springtime, followed 
Then the little boy comes with thi 


flowers.) 


A Dialogue for March 


Mary C. Billings 


(Children enter from right and left, join hands im a ring 
and dance round as they sing to tune “ Auld Lang Syne.”) 


O March, bring back the pleasant days 
When birds begin to sing, 

Then let us boys and girls rejoice 
And form a merry ring. 


(Four of the children step inside of ring, join hands, and 
the ring dances around them as all sing second verse.) 


The robin redbreast soon we’ll see 
With vest all bright and new, 

Sweet, sunny hours and springtime showers 
Will make us happy, too. 


First child inside ring speaks 
March is a busy month — 
Think what she has to do; 
To melt the snowdrifts, thaw the brooks, 
And bring back the spring for you. 


Second child inside ring 
Yes, and March is a happy month 
When the days grow sunny and long, 
When we hear again the chirp of the wren, 
And the bluebird’s splendid song. 


Third child inside ring 
I think March is a beautiful month, 
With its deep blue sky, 
And its crisp bright mornings when wind-blown clouds 
Are tossed and tumbled on high. 


Fourth child speaks 
And what splendid fun in March, 
Marbles to play — 
Whistles to make and water-wheels 
A new game every day. 


(Children dance round again as they sing all together the 
third verse.) 
So lec us children all be glad 
That winter days are o’er! 
Let’s think of all the happy times 
That summer has in store. 


(They drop each other’s hands and march to back of stage. 
where they stand in line. Enter two children with or 
dark shawls over their heads. These are placarded “Gloom” 
and ‘‘Grouch” in large letters.) 


Gloom (speaks) 
What’s that you silly children say? 
You make me tired — that’s true! 
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March is a nasty mean old month 
With mud as:sticky as glue, 

With cold, north winds, and stormy days, 
And nothing nice to do. 


Grouch (speaks peevishly) 
Just hateful housecleaning, 
Rainy days, and horrid mud to wade, 
I can’t see why a miserable month 
Like March was ever made. 


(Children laugh delightedly, clap their hands and sing to 
tune, “ My Bonnie Lies Over the Ocean.”’) 


O, March is no time to be gloomy, 
For spring is the time to be gay; 
So come little elves of the springtime, 

And charm all their troubles away. 


(Enter the Springtime Elves — children with paper caps 
shaped like flowers—carrying flower-decked wands. They 
skip to center of stage and stand before Gloom and Grouch, 
touching hands, feet, etc., with wands as they are mentioned.) 


First Elf 
A happy heart and a cheerful mind 
In ram, or sleet, or snow, 
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Will make your smile like a sunbeam gay, 
No matter what harsh winds blow. 


Second Elf 


And don’t forget that happiness 
And busy hands go together 
And willing feet are a sure receipt 

For joy in stormy weather. 


(Gloom and Grouch pull off dark shawls and take hands of 
Elves, forming a circle of four. One child from each end of 
_ advances to. crown Grouch and Gloom with a garland of 

flowers (paper). Other children advance and all form ring. ) 


There comes a time in early spring, 
In March’s pleasant weather 
When springtime elves and children gay 
May dance and sing together. 
O, the happy month of March 
All the brooks are singing, 
And everywhere from sunay fields 
Are joyful bird songs ringing. 


(Curtain, or all may march off stage as they fumsh last 
verse.) 





“Home-Made” Stories for Mothers and Teachers 


Once-Upon-a-Time a Lovely 
Wool Sweater 
Nancy Buskett 


HE morning of February 14 was a beautiful morning 

at the Small Brown Bungalow where Robert and 

Roberta lived. It was beautiful inside and out, for 
each of the children had received a pretty and useful 
valentine. Robert’s was red and Roberta’s blue, and you 
never will guess what they were made of! 

“Tinsel and gold?”’ did I hear you say. No, indeed! 
They were made of wool — pure, soft wool. 

“Mittens?” 

Guess again. Well, I’ll tell you. 
woolen sweaters. 

The two children tried them on and they just fitted. 
They were eager to wear them out in the yard to play; 
but mother said they should keep them for “best” while 
they were new. 

“But,” said mother, “would you like to hear the Once- 
Upon-a-Time story of the sweater?” 

“Yes! Yes! Yes!” cried the children, so loudly that 
mother covered her ears with her hands. 

So she sat down in the big old rocker in front of the 
cheery fire in the living-room. Quick as a wink, Robert 
perched on one arm of the chair and Roberta on the other. 
When they were all settled, Mother commenced : 

“Once-Upon-a-Time there was a farmer —’ 

“The same who sowed the wheat for the golden-brown 
loaves Of bread?” asked Roberta, in one long breath. 

“No, this was a sheep farmer. He had thousands of 
sheep —” — 

“Pardon me, Mother,” interrupted Robert, “but were 
there any collies or shepherd dogs?” 

“Yes, indeed! They called them sheep dogs because they 
took care of the sheep herds.” 


They were lovely 


“And then the little lambs grew up, and their wooly 
coats grew so long and thick that they would be too warm 
for summer and the farmer cut them off — 

“With scissors?” asked Roberta. 

“They did it that way long, long ago, Once-Upon-a-Time ; 
but in the story I am telling you now, they had machines 
they ran the sheep through and clipped them as they ran. 

“Then the farmer’s men piled sacks full of the’ heavy, 
soiled wool onto big trucks and hauled it to the factory. 

“Some of the factory men washed it by machinery, and 
hot air from a furnace dried it and made it fluffy and white. 
Then they put it on the carding machines—” 

“What are they?” asked Robert. 

“They are something like wire brushes, only much larger. 
The wool passing over them combs the tangles out, so that 
it will pass easily through the knitting machines after it is 
twisted into yarn like that mother knits your caps of.” 

“How did they ever make them to fit us?” Robert 
proudly felt of his new sweater as he spoke. 

“You see, son, almost all boys of your age are your size.” 

“And girls mine?” chimed in Roberta. 

“Ves,” 

“How funny!” exclaimed the children. 

“But Next-Door-Nellie isn’t, Mother,”’ added Roberta. 

“T said almost all children,” corrected Mother. “Nellie 
would wear a sweater Robert’s size.” 

“Go on, Mother, please. Tell us how they made them 
red and blue.” 

“T know,” answered Robert quickly. 
them they dyed them red and blue. 

“Not after but before the machines knitted them, Robert.” 

Then Mother went to a drawer and took out something 
while the two children waited impatiently. 

Mother came toward them holding something behind 
her, to see the children dance with eagerness. 

“Here is another valentine for each of you”; and when 
she brought her hands from behind her, in each of: them 
was a lovely “hanger,” one red and one-blue. : 


“ After they made 





What Children 
Enjoy 
(Continued from page 1438) 


teacher who was most hopelessly wrong about 
the children’s probable choice of pictures is 
known as author of a book on child-study. 

Nor is it very easy to tell just what will 
amuse children. In the room where hang the 
pictures named above, there were, on a black- 
board, a large number of “spellings” which had 
been collected during the writing of a com- 
position; that is to say, if a boy wanted to use 
a word and did not know how to spell it, he 
asked, and the teacher wrote it on the board. 
Some twenty of the boys, whose average age 


was about ten, being left for a little while], 


without a teacher, were told by the head master 
to amuse themselves with the words. He 
showed them how to do it. He made a story 
of a boy who ate so many “bis-cu-its” and 
other “‘vic-tu-als” that he became quite 
“‘wn-con-sci-ous.” This absurd way of saying 
the words tickled the boys immensely, and 
they were left to amuse themselves by learning 
spellings. When the master returned, one boy 
drew his attention to the difference in the 
pronunciation of “soar” and “soak,” sug- 
gesting that they ought to be sounded alike 
except for the very last letter. The teacher 
tried this, saying “soar” first. To his surprise 
the boys, who were quite serious over the 
questions, were convulsed with laughter at his 
pronunciation of “‘soak”! More than one sat 
on the floor and literally laughed till he cried, 
whilst the astonished teacher chimed in. But 
what a joke! It is not easy to know quite 
what children will most enjoy. But there will 
be few to disagree with the first part of the 
statement to which our quotation belongs — 
“the literature lesson will be a failure if it is 
not really a recreation.—London Times 





Spring’s Housecleaning 


Spring moved into Winter’s halls, 
Found them bleak and bare; 

No soft hangings for the walls, 
Nothing bright or fair. 


Spring at once began to clean 
House with all her might; 

Hid the floor ’neath carpet green, 
Soft and new and bright. 


Then she called the willing Rain, 
Bade her wash the sky; 

Asked the Sun to shine again 
To make the ceiling dry. 


Over fruit trees bare she threw 
Robes of pink and white; 

Dropped into the streamlets, too, 
Sparkles of delight. 


O’er the alders near the stream 
Spring flung mantles gray. 

Blossoms dainty as a dream 
Made her carpet gay. 


With this magic all her own, 
Pleased as any child, 
Spring sat back upon her throne 
And just smiled and smiled! 
— Helen P. Metzger 


How You Can Get $1600 to $2300 


a Year 


Become a United States Government Rail- 
way Mail Clerk. These are permanent posi- 
tions, and have short hours, annual vacation 
with pay, and rapid promotion. Because of 
their education, teachers have an excellent 
chance for quick appointment and promotion, 
and we advise writing immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. B231, Rochester, N. Y., for 


free list of positions, and full description of 
same. 


This ten-day test will show you the 
results. Make it and note the change 
that comes in cleaner, prettier teeth. 


Makes teeth dingy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. It 
clings to teeth, gets between the teeth 
and stays. It makes white teeth look 
dingy. And most tooth troubles are 
now traced to that film. 


Film is what discolors, not the teeth. 
Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 
food substance which ferments and 
forms acid. It holds the acid in con- 
tact with the teeth to cause decay. 


Pepsodent combats the film in two effec- 
tive ways. It leaves teeth highly polished, 
so film less easily adheres. 


It also multiplies the salivary flow. That 
is Nature’s great tooth-protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the saliva. 
That is there to digest starch deposits that 
cling. It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is Nature’s neutralizer of acids 
which cause decay. 


Every application brings these five desired 


Pepsadent 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, whose every 
application brings five desired effects. Ap- 
proved by highest authorities, and now 
advised by leading dentists everywhere. 
All druggists supply the large tubes. 











A War on Film 


On the film that ruins teeth 


Dental science has declared a war 
on film. Millions of people, half the 
world over, have joined it. And lead- 


ing dentists everywhere are securing 
new recruits. 


Germs breed by millions in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Many serious troubles are 
now traced to them. 


Failed to end it 


Old teeth cleaning methods have 
failed to end film. Much was left to 
night and day threaten serious damage. 
That’s why well-brushed teeth dis- 
colored and decayed. 

Dental science has for years sought 
ways to fight that film. Two effective 
methods have been found, and able 
authorities have well proved their 
efficiency. 


Now those methods are combined in 
a dentifrice called Pepsodent — a tooth 
paste based on modern dental knowl- 
edge. And to millions of people it has 
brought a new era in teeth cleaning. 


These five effects twice daily 


effects. All of them are deemed essential. 
But old methods never brought them. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. Mark 
the absence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coats disappear. 


In a week the results will surprise and de- 
light you. And your home, we believe, will 
adopt this new method. Don’t wait longer. 
Cut out the coupon now. 





Ten-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPARY, 
Dept. 675, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 
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Pa ee 
The Eskimo 
(Continued from page.176) 


But these are only the temporary Lomes, built for 
them to live in as they move about from place to place, 
in search of better hunting or fishing. Usually an 
Eskimo family has also a permanent home, or one to 
which they go to spend the long winter months, 
This is shaped like the other one, but usually it is built 
partly underground, or against a ledge of rock, or a 
hill, if one can be found. Such a house is built largely 
of rocks and sod, with snow to fill in the crevices and 
walrus hide fora roof. Let us study this picture— (Pic- 
torial Geography, Group I, Eskimo Life — National 
Geographic Society). and see how the roof is.held up. 
b The heating system. 

We spoke of the Eskimos taking off their outer 
garments before entering the inner room of the igloo. 
We find, too, that both grown people and children 
wear very little clothing while in- the house. Why? 
What makes the room warm enough to allow this? 
Why would you not expect to find coal and. wood 
there? What, then, must they use? Yes, oil, the 
fat of animals. I wonder if some boy or girl can think 
how they would make a stove, and of what, to keep 
this fat in such a way as to throw out heat enough to 
keep the room warm. Well, this big stone bowl or 
saucer has seal oil in it, and all around the rim on the 
inside is dried moss. This moss serves as a wick, 
and as the oil burns, the flame reaches out and serves 
both for heating and for cooking. 

What else would come from the lamp or stove beside 
heat? Yes, there are smoke and soot all about the 
room, but the Eskimos don’t think for a moment of 
opening a door or a window to let it out. Why? 
Why doesn’t this heat melt through the side or the 
roof of the igloo? 
c¢ The furniture. 

How do you think such a house would be furnished? 
Would there be likely to be many things except those 
absolutely needed? Let’s make a list of the things 
they’d have to have —not a very long list, is it, 
when you think of all the things we have in our 
homes? 

What is the most important piece of furniture, beside 
the stove? And what a queer bed it is! Would you 
ever have thought that you could keep warm on a 
block of ice? Yet that long ledge or block .of ice is 
so piled up — with blankets? No, with skins — skins 
of reindeer, of caribou, of seals, of polar bears; many, 
many skins, some with which to cover the family and 
any guests they may have when all are tucked in. 
How would you like to have fur sheets and fur blankets? 
You’d like it if you were in Eskimo land, and then, of 
course, they use the softer skins next to them. How 
do you think they make up the bed? 

But where are the table and the chairs? There are 
none. The same ledge of frozen snow that serves as 
a bed may also serve as a bench, on which the family 
may sit. Then, too, there are skins that may be 
spread on the floor to take the place of chairs. There 
is no table, as a meal is never served except right from 
the pot. 

Things to do. 

Make community drawings of an Eskimo village 
on the board —several children working together in 
groups. 

On the sand-table represent a permanent Eskimo 
home. Pile sand into a'mound, and cover with cotton 


batting; against this build an igloo, using bent wires 

for the frame-work, small rocks, etc.; over it place 

any piece of old fur that can be obtained as a roof, 

with cotton batting for the sides. Or, the entire 

framework may be covered with cotton batting. 
Mold an Eskimo lamp or stove. 
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Mold an igloo of plasticine or clay. Represent the 
blocks by marking into the plasticine. 


IV Their Food. 

We learned some time ago that the word Eskimo means 
“raw meat eater.” Now, why do you suppose the Indians 
gave them such a name? Can you think of a reason why 
people living in this far northland should be such meat 
eaters? Well, it is true that there isn’t much in the way 
of fruit and vegetables there for them to eat, and along 
with that, there is another very important reason: the 
eating of meat makes them fat, which helps to keep them 
warm, and it gives to them strength, energy — ard it’s 
ecsy to see that such people must need a great deal of both 
heat and energy.. Which would they like better, the fat 
or the lean meat? 

But they don’t always eat their meat raw. Indeed, one 
of their favorite dishes is a stew which the Eskimo housewife 
makes by putting pieces of seal, or some other meat; into 
a pot of water and boiling it. As it boils, she pours in the 
blood of the seal, and it all cooks together until it is quite 
thick. Where do you suppose she gets the water from? 
You see it never rains there. And what do you suppose 
she stirs the soup with? A long piece of whale-bone. You 
probably wouldn’t enjoy the stew so much, because it has 
no salt in it, but then, you see, Eskimos don’t have any 
Salt, and so they don’t like salt. Another way that they 
are very fond of preparing their meat is by draining it and 
grinding it to a powder; they then mix some fat with it 
and it is ready to be served. You see, by drying the meat 
they can keep it such a long time, and it’s easy to carry 
about with them, too. They call this pemmican. 

What do they eat beside meat? Well, when their short 
summer comes, the Eskimo women hasten to gather all the 
wild strawberries and blueberries and currants they can 
find, and they dry them and put them away for the long 
winter months. 

We can see, however, that they must live almost entirely 
on meat. But there is the meat of animals, meat of birds, 
and meat of fish. Any of these may be dried and kept a 
long, long time. 

And what are some of these animals? Let us make a 
list of them. There are the musk-ox, the seal, the whale, 
the reindeer, the rabbit, the polar bear, the walrus, the 
wolf and fox, and the dog. The birds are snowy owls and 
eider ducks, and there are beavers and muskrats. What 
of these animals do they not eat? They don’t eat the dogs, 
nor ordinarily the foxes, but we shall learn later that these 
animals are valuable in other ways — especially the dogs, 
Suppose we try to learn more about them. 


V_ The Animals of Eskimo-land. 

We could never really feel that we know any country 
until we know about the animals that live there, and you 
see how true this must be about this Northland, since the 
Eskimos depend so largely on the animals for food and 
clothing. 

What do animals eat? Yes, some of them live on plants, 
and some of them live on meat, the flesh of other animals. 
Do you think there would be many plant-eating animals 
in this cold country? No, there are only three of any 
importance: the reindeer, the musk-ox and the rabbit. 
Perhaps it will help us to remember and understand better if 
we keep two columns on the board and as we study write the 
names of the plant-eating animals in one column and the 
names of the flesh-eating animals in the other. Then, too, 
we shall want to know how to represent these animals, 
because we shall want to make some for our sand-table. 


1 The Reindeer. 

What animal do you think of first in this connection? 
Then we will study the reindeer and try to learn about his 
home and his habits, and about what he means to the Es- 
kimo. Have youeverseenanyreindeer? ‘Tellme how they 
look. Yes, on our Christmas sand-table we had reindeer 
harnessed to Santa’s sleigh. Would the Eskimo use them 
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for the same purpose? Why can these animals travel so 
well over the snow and the ice, with so little slipping or 
sinking in? But what does the reindeer eat? Why, then, 
might it often be difficult to use large teams of reindeer 
in the winter? For what other things might the Eskimo 
use these animals? Since each part of this animal is of so 
much value to them, we are not surprised that in some 
places an Eskimo’s wealth is reckoned by the number of rein- 
deer he has in his herds. Do you think they would be very 
careful of these herds? How? 

Let us make some reindeer for our sand-table. 

2 The musk-ox. 

Another large land animal is the musk-ox. What 
animals have you seen pictures of that must be somewhat 
like him, from his picture? Yes, he looks something like 
our buffalo. He is not of as much use to the Eskimo as 
some of the other animals. Perhaps you can think why. 
Notice his feet. Why does he have such long thick hair? 

3 The rabbit (Arctic hare). 

Do you suppose the little Eskimo children love animal 
pets? What animals of those we named might serve as 
pets? Doubtless the Arctic hare would make the nicest 
pet of them all. How would they take care of it and what 
would they feed it? This hare would look very much like 
our white rabbits, and it would be wild at first. Perhaps 
you can think how the little Eskimo boy might plan to 
catch one, and some of the things he would try to teach it. 
Would Eskimo children have many such pets? I suspect 
it is only a very much favored boy who would have, for 
not only do the Eskimos need these animals for food for 
themselves, but food is too hard to get for them to be 
willing to keep animals unless these animals can be of real 
service in return. 

Doubtless we can each cut some Arctic hares for our 
sand-table. 

4 The seal. 

But there are so many other animals, of more impor- 
tance to the Eskimo than either the hare or the musk-ox. 
There is one animal of great value to them that is quite 
similar to our dog or cat. It is the seal. Where does the 
seal live much of the time? What effect would spending 
so much of his time in water have upon the seal? His legs? 
His body? Where would he be easier to catch, when on 
the land or when in the water? Where, then, would the 
seal live most of his life? Perhaps you can find out some 
of the ways he might be caught. What does the seal eat? 
How does he get the fish? Suppose the ice were to freeze 
solidly over the seal— what would he do? He must have 
air, you know. Later on we will learn how the Eskimo 
hunts the seal. 

Of what use to the Eskimo is the seal? His meat is 
much prized for food, and his fur is one of the finest and 
softest? Did you ever know any one who had a sealskin 
coat, or hat, or muff? People in our country like this fur 
so well that they will pay a great price for it, so the Eskimo 
is apt to trade the skins of the seals he catches to Americans 
and others. In another lesson we shall learn what he trades 
them for. Perhaps if you will bear that in mind as we go 
along, you will be able to tell me some things they would 
like to get from the traders. 

I wonder if any of you know of another animal that is 
very much like the seal. The sea-lions are even more at 
home in the cold Arctic waters than the seal. Why are 
they not so valuable as the seals? 

Some of us have seen seals and sea-lions at the Zoo, 
or at a circus. Let us study their pictures carefully and 
then cut and color some seals for our sand-table. 

5 The walrus. 

There is still another animal that is very much like the 
seal— the walrus. As you look at this picture of him, 
what is the first great difference that you notice? You 
see the walrus lives partly in the water and partly out of it, 
and he, too, must have air even if ice does form about him. 
His nose isn’t like that of the seal — how do you think he 
could break the ice? Yes, those great tusks are each as 
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large as a man’s wrist, and about two feet long. Can you 
think of anything else he might use these tusks for? He 
would fight not only other animals, but men, too, with 
them if he were cornered, and they make dangerous weapons. 
However, he can’t use himself as well when he is not in the 
water. Why? Such a large, clumsy thing he is — almost 
as big as an ox. It is said that one walrus will make a feast 
for a whole village of Eskimos. 

We have learned the use the walrus makes of his tusks. 
Do you know what they are made of?. They are a high 
grade ivory. Why do the Eskimos prize them? Why are 
we willing to pay so much for them? We know, too, 
something of the uses the Eskimo makes of the walrus’s 
big bones. Do you know what they do with the hides? 
They are very thick and strong, and usually tough. What 
may we frequently see in our stores and homes that are 
made of walrus hide? What do you know of the cost of 
such things? 

We will want a walrus, too, for our sand-table. 
each make one. 

6 The whale. 

There is still another very large animal of the Northland 
that we should know about. He lives in the water all of 
the time, yet he isn’t a fish — the largest of all animals — 
the whale. Do you know what we mean when we say he 
is a warm-blooded animal? You and I are warm-blooded 
animals. Let us see what are some of the other interesting 
things about the whale, other than his great size. (The 
teacher should make some comparison which the pupils 
are able to appreciate. To say he may be from 60 to 90 
feet long and weigh as much as 70 or 80 tons, means very 
little to children of this age.) ° 

Find the whale’s head. Would you say that he has a 
neck? See how large the head is compared with the body. 
Find his tail. His front feet. You'll be interested to 
know that the whale used to have hind feet, too, but as 
he needed only his front feet for swimming, the hind feet 
were not used, and they just grew smaller and smaller, 
till now he has none. 

Now let us find his eyes. His nose. Doesn’t it seem 
strange for his nostrils to be on top of his head! But then, 
you see, the whale breathes in air, just as we do, so that is 
the convenient place for them tobe. Just see that enormous 
mouth! Perhaps you expected him to have great strong 
teeth, too, but you see that instead he has that bony ridge 
extending just around the inside of his mouth, lips, and it 
is all uneven, as if fringed. You see, the whale lives on 
crabs and the smaller fish. With such a mouth he can 
toss his head around, open his mouth and take in a great 
quantity of sea-water with any fish or crabs that may be 
in it, then close his mouth in such a way that the water 
will be squeezed out as through a sieve, but the animals will 
be left in his mouth for swallowing. 

An Eskimo is very much delighted when he catches a 
whale. Why? Well, it isn’t only that the whale is so 
large that he furnishes meat for an Eskimo family for an 
eitire winter, but just under the skin of the whale there is 
a great quantity of fat, called “blubber.” Why does the 
Eskimo prize the blubber so? Then, that bony fringe just 
inside the mouth is whale-bone. For what is that used? 
And they also use the hide and the bones. For what? 
The oil gotten from the whale is an important article of 
commerce, too, 

We shall enjoy making a whale for our sand-table. 

7 The polar bear. 

Most of us have seen bears. What kind have you seen? 
What were they like? Do you see from these pictures any 
way in which the polar bear is different from the other 
bears? He has very thick fur, too, heavy and close. 


Let us 


Can you think why? Can you think of the reason for his 
being white? What uses do you think the Eskimo could 
make of different parts of the polar bear? 

Our sand-table will need a polar bear, too, so we will 
each make one. 

8 The fox and the wolf. 
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March Physical Training 
(Continuee from page 163) 


Oats, peas, beans. 
Lost Child. 


















Ring Call Ball. 

Bean Bags. 

Auto Race. 
RHYTHMS 

As we were walking down the street. 

Little Sister, Come with Me (Stecher.) 

Little Bo-Peep (act out.) 

Point step — March. 
IMAGINARY PLAY 

Blowing Wind, Flying Kites, Warming the hands and 
feet. Dancing sunbeams, Flying birds,¢Pushing swing 
(may be done to any swinging song). Two children grasp 
hands, a third pushes swing and runs beneath, then pushes 
and runs back again. The children love this kind of thing. 


























In the Narrow Streets of La Guaira, Venezuela. 
© K. V. Co. 


Eagerness to Learn comes 
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Did you ever ask a boy to tell you 
about something he had seen? 


Did you note the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of his response? 


Why not put this spirit into school 
work by letting him see, each day, 
what he is learning about? 


The Keystone System for Visual 
Education — six hundred stereo- 
graphs and lantern slides — illus- 
trates each day’s work. 


Write us for a demonstration. 


Keystone View Co., Inc. 
“Originators of Systematized Visual Education” 
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What kind of animals are the fox and the wolf? Some- 
times they come quite close to the Eskimo villages, or even 
in them. Why? How would the Eskimo try to catch 
them? Which is more valuable, the fox or the wolf? Why? 

Perhaps you will like to make these animals and add them 
to those on the sand-table. 

9 Dogs. 

In Eskimo-land there are no automobiles, no trains; 
horses couldn’t live there. How do you suppose the 
Eskimo gets from place to place? Sometimes he must go 
long distances over the frozen snow; sometimes, when he 
has had a successful hunt, he has heavyweights —a seal, 
a walrus, or even a whale —to carry back home. How 
‘does be do this? Yes, he uses sleds and usually the sled is 
drawn by a team of dogs. What kind of dogs do you 
think they must be? These dogs would mean to the 
Eskimo much the same that horses and mules mean to us. 
How do you suppose they care for them? What do the 
dogs eat? Can you think why the Eskimo cannot allow 
the dogs to enter the igloo? Why the harness and whip 
must never be left where the dogs can get them? Yes, 
indeed, the cold and the work make these dogs so hungry 
that they will even eat leather or rawhide. They seem 
never to get enough to eat, and sometimes become un- 
manageable when they are so very hungry. 

You may make dogs, if you like, for the sand-table. 

10 Birds. 

The most important Arctic bird is the eider duck. 
We all know something of down pillows, and there is a very 
soft material called “eiderdown.” Perhaps none of this 
came from the eider duck, however, for that down is 
scarce and expensive. From what part of the duck does 
this down come? Yes, the mother bird pulls these soft, 
downy feathers from her breast to line her nest with them, 
in order that her eggs may be kept warm. How do the 
Eskimos get thisdown? When the mother-bird comes back 
and finds that her nest has been robbed of its lining, what 
do you suppose she does? Can she keep on and on, taking 
these tiny soft feathers from her breast? No; after awhile 
she has only coarser feathers, or perhaps no feathers at all 
left. Why do you suppose the Eskimo robs the nest instead 
of killing the bird and plucking the feathers himself? 
Why do people value this down so highly? There is 
nothing else quite like it in the world. We learned early in 
our study that. sometimes little girls have their inner 
parkas made of’bird skins. Think what it would mean to 
some little Eskimo girl to have a parka of eider duck 
breasts! However, the “live down,” that is taken from 
the bird while it is alive, is much more highly prized than 
the “dead down.” Let us find out where the eider ducks 
build their nests. Climbing up these cliffs and gathering 
the down is often dangerous as well as difficult. But the 
Eskimos are so anxious to get large crops of it, that they 
scoop out places in the cliffs, and do whatever they can to 
invite the birds to nest there. 

In what season would the ducks be in Eskimo land? 
Why do they go so far north for their nesting? 

We find that there are other birds beside the eider duck 
who go to the northland to nest. The Eskimos get quanti- 
ties of eggs from the nests in the cliffs and the ledges, and 
they also kill the birds for food. 

Perhaps you hadn’t thought that there are song birds 
in this cold country, but there are. Did you ever hear of a 
bird called the “snow-flake” or the “snow-bunting’’? 
What does the name suggest to you about the size and 
appearance of the bird? 

As we seethe birds and other animals about us this 
winter, let us try to think what the little Eskimo is seeing. 
I suspect he would be as much interested in the animals 
we have here as we are in those of the northland. 


VI The Work of the Eskimo: his implements and weapons. 

From the things we have-already learned, we know that 
the Eskimos live chiefly on what kind of food? From what 
do they get this food? How? This last is a long story, 
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for-it includes-most of the work that Eskimo men do. 
Hunting and fishing are with most-ofus-a sport. Perhaps 
the fathers or brothers of some of you go hunting or fishing 
at times. But with them is it work or is it sport? In some 
sections of our country, men make a living by fishing, but 
when we have learned more about the Eskimo’s fishing we 
shall see that it is very different. 

Let us name some of the things the Eskimo would hunt. 
Would he use the same kind of a weapon in hunting a bear 
and a seal? What weapon would your father probably ' 
use if he went bear hunting? What do you think little 
Agoonack’s father would use? Of what do you think he 
would make his bow and arrow? The tip of the arrow 
must be sharp and very hard. Of what might it be made? 
We would make it of iron, and the Eskimo is delighted when 
he can find or “trade in” a piece of iron to use; but when 
he can’t, he can use ivory. 

But the spear is even more useful to them than the bow 
and arrow. They fish with the spear, and it is with the 
spear that they hunt the seal. It is their most important 
tool. The spears they use are different from any we have. 
It has a long sharp-pointed blade, fastened into a handle; 
just back from the long point are four sharp-pointed teeth; 
a strong cord is attached; so that when the spear “bites 
in,” it can be pulled back in such a way as to make these 
teeth fast in the animal. Of what would each part of such 
a spear be made? Show us how you think the Eskimo 
would use it? 

After the seals, bears, or other animals have been caught, 
what tool is needed in order to skin and prepare it for food? 
Of what material could the Eskimo make knives? Don’t 
you think he would be very glad to have knives like ours? 
How might he get them? Which would he rather trade his 
furs for, money or knives? 

In what season would the Eskimo do most of his hunting? 
Ducking? Fishing? See if you can find out just how they 
fish when the waters are all frozen over? What is done 
with the fish after they are caught? 

Would you call all of this hard work? What are some 
of the things an Eskimo must be in order to be able to do 
such work? 

And what do you think the Eskimo women do? The 
women skin the seals, or other animals, and cut them up 
and prepare them for food. They frequently trap animals, 
and they are good at spearing fish. 

Then they make all the clothes that the family wears. 
There aré no stores in which to buy ready-made-clothing 
in Eskimo-land. After the skin is taken from the animal, 
it must be cleaned and prepared for use. How do you 
suppose they do this? Well, the knives just won’t scrape 
all of the fat off, so the women pull it off with their teeth. 
In what condition do you think a skin would be after having 
been stretched tight and scraped? How do you suppose 
the Eskimo women get the oil and fat out of it, and keep 
it from being stiff and hard? Just think: they chew it 
until it is very soft and pliant. Of course, they do this 
chewing while the skin is quite fresh, and I suspect they get 
as much pleasure from that as you do from chewing gum. 


Do your jaws ever get tired when you chew gum? What 
do you think might be true of their jaws? 
What kind of needle would she then use? Thimble? 


Thread? Do you think it would take a long time to make 
an Eskimo coat? A suit? Do you suppose Agoonak’s 
mother would be glad to have some of our sharp, strong 
steel needles? Some of our cloth? How might she get 
some of these? How long do you think an Eskimo would 
wear his suit, since it is so hard to make? Would he be 
likely to think of changing the “style’’? 

Do you suppose little Eskimo boys and girls have any 
work to do? Would they go to school as we do? Well, 


they don’t have to learn to read and write, so they have no . 
real schools, but all Eskimo boys must learn to trap and 
hunt and fish, and how to care for and harness and drive 
the dogs; they must learn, too, to make sleds and harness, 
and how to make and use the bow and arrow, and.all the 
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other things that their fathers do. Do 
you think they would like this? How 
proud they would be when they could 
go on a real hunt! And the little 
Eskimo girl must learn to skin and 
prepare animals for food, and how to 
make clothes, cook and do all the 
things her mother does. You see she 
must chew the skin for her doll’s 
clothes before she can sew it, but when 
she has made the parka, with a little 
hood in it, and the trousers and the 
boots — all just like her own — she is 
as proud and happy as can be. 


VII Their Conveyances. 

1 Sleds. 

Who can tell me again how it is that 
the Eskimo travels? What is a sled? 
Of what are the sleds that you have 
seen made? But wood is very scarce 
there, in fact, they have none but drift- 
wood — parts of ships that have gone 
to pieces, or other wooden things that 
the sea has washed up to them. 
What have we found them using in 
many instances where we would have 
used wood? Yes, and they use bones 
of animals for their sleds, too, or bones 
of animals tied to pieces of wood, if 
they are so fortunate as to have the 
latter. From what animal might they 
get such bones as they would need? 
What is the most important part of 
the sled? Yes, the runners must be 
long and smooth, and all the sled must 
be so lightly fashioned that it will glide 
easily and smoothly over the snow. 
What animal do you think might 
furnish the best hide to stretch over 
these runners? Yes, the walrus. You 
are learning more of what a very im- 
portant animal he is to the Eskimos. 

But what draws thesleds? Can you 
think of two ways that the dogs might 
be hitched to the sleds? Sometimes 
there is a long team of dogs, in pairs, 
one pair behind another; but often each 
dog is hitched separately to the sled, 
and as they run they spread out ina 
kind of fan-shaped arrangement. Of 
what is the harness made? One 
peculiar thing about it is that they 
have no reins. How do you suppose 
they guide the dogs? What would be 
necessary as to training the dogs? A 
strong, well-trained team of dogs is one 
of the most valuable possessions an 
Eskimo can have. You can see why 
such a long whip is needed. Itis uSu- 
ally made of sealskin. Just how would 
you use this whip? Which would you 
rather drive, a team of dogs in tandem 
or in fan-shaped arrangement? Why? 

We will make sleds and dogs, and 
each child may harness his dogs to his 
sled the way he desires to drive them. 

2 Boats. 

But sometimes the Eskimo wishes 
to travel on water. In what season 
would this be? Of what would he 
make his boat? Of what would you 
make one if you had no wood? Yes, 
bones and skins of animals answer as 
well for this as for other things, but the 
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skin of the seal is best for this, because it is water-proof, 
or nearly so. Perhaps from pictures you already know 
the peculiar thing about these boats — yes, they are cov- 
ered over on top as well as bottom, so that they fit close 
around the boatman’s waist. Would one sealskin make 
it? Think how carefully the skin must be fastened to- 
gether! The Eskimo calls this boat a “kayak.” Can 
you think how he would get in and out of this boat? 
Would such boats be'large or small? What drives it 
through the water? Would it be hard to turn over? 
Would it be nice to have a water-proof suit to wear when 
you go out in it? Well, that’s just what they usually wear, 
for you see that it is nothing at all unusual for such boats 
to turn over when the wave strikes them. The water- 
proof suits are made of the tough entrail skins of animals, 
and they are fastened to the boat. Why? 

_ Let us each make a kayak anda paddle. Perhaps you’d 
like to model an Eskimo from plasticine and put him in 
the kayak. 


VIII Some Manners and Customs in Eskimo Land. 

1 The Eskimos change from their igloos to tents of 
skin in the summer. These tents are called “tupecs,” or 
“topeks.” Much of the summer, however, they sleep 
out-of-doors. 
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2 Because of the long days and nights, bedtime is 
‘a somewhat irregular time for the Eskimos. They are apt 
just to go to sleep when they feel like it, and they get up 
when they have slept enough. So, instead of measuring 
time in days and nights, they say so many “sleeps.” 

3 The Eskimos are very friendly and _ hospitable. 
When a stranger arrives in a village, he is made welcome 
in every home, given the best of whatever they have, 
including the fattest pieces of meat. All the people of the 
village like to bring contributions for the meal, then they 
all gather around and visit with him. 


IX Summer in Eskimo-land. 

But it isn’t always winter in Eskimo-land. Once every 
year the sun shines brighter, the air gets warmer, the long 
winter changes into a long twilight, then into very short 
days, then into one long day. What would happen to the 
ice and snow on the land? At sea? What would happen 
to the ground? There is moss in the lowlands, and there 
are grasses and berries — wild strawberries and raspberries, 
currants and cranberries, blueberries and salmon-berries. 
And there are wild roses and violets and forget-me-nots, 
poppies, sweet peas and dandelions. Why would there 
be more animals all about then? What difference would 
there be in the fur of the animals’ coats? In the color of 





these coats? This, too, is the time when there 
are so many birds. This is a busy time for the 
Eskimo. Why? 
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X Games the Eskimo Children Play. 


1 All the Eskimo boys have bows and 
arrows, and learn very early to use them well. 
Sometimes when a little Eskimo boy runs in 
from his play and asks for a piece of meat, 
as you would for a piece of bread, the Eskimo 
mother will take a piece of meat and pin it 
to the wall, and he must shoot it down to 
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have it. Why do you suppose she does this? 
They play many games with their bows and 
arrows. One game is to see how many arrows 
each boy can have flying in the air at once. 
What would this teach him? Why is it dan- 
gerous? Can you think of other games they 
might play with their bows and arrows?, 

2 Their hockey game would look strange 
to us, for they use the rib-bones of the walrus 
for skates. What do you think they might use 
for hockey sticks? Think how the game would 
be played? 

3 Instead of baseball or volley ball, Eskimo 
boys and girls play sand-bag. They don’t 
have sides: they all get down on their knees 
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and see who can keep the bag in the air 
the longest, batting it with their hands. There 
are two ways to score — what are they? Per- 
haps you will want to play this game with a 
bean-bag. 

4 A game that the children delight in play- 
ing in the igloo is the pin-and-stick game. 
Many holes dre drilled into a bone and to it is 
attached a string at the other end of which is 
a bone pin. By a certain twist of the wrist, 
the pin is thrown so as to catch in one of the 
holes. What effect would this have on the 
wrist of the Eskimo boy? Would that help 
any in the driving of a dog team? In spear- 
ing a seal, or fish? 

Perhaps you will want to make a somewhat 
similar stick and pinboard, and play this game. 
You might omit the cord, leaving the pin free, 
and try to throw it so as to catch in the various 
holes in this board. 

5 Then, too, the boys like to play “dog” — 
just as you children like to play “horse.” 
You see, they have never seen a horse. 
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land, France, England. 

SPECIAL FEATURES: Passion Play; Cor- 
niche Drive; three days’ auto tour to 
Nice; coaching in Switzerland; auto tour 
in England, Amalfi. 

REFERENCES: Fort Dearborn National 
Bank; members of former parties. 

Day-by-Day programs on application. 


“Taking charge, we i Miss FitzGerald, 


hoeet, Raven? to the wel are gi those with ie § 
Eva D. Kex1oce (Editor), rimary Education. 
Side 


Trips ee Scotland, 


Spain, 
Every De 
scription. Two catalogu os FREE 


CLASS 
asking. Pin shown here with 
PINS forthe ask numerals pope hmy 


Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5.00 per doz. 
Usien Emblem Ceo., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bidg., Palayra, Pa 


ins. 


Ireland 





Emblems and eo of 





with and without music. Cantatag 
PLA Operettas, otc. Cataloguo ~— 
F. LAYS 2, )337W.MadisonSt. ,Chicago,lil 


Ve 





BE WISE—STUDY AT HOME 
High School, Normal, College, Business 
and Professional Degrees. Tenth Year. 
Kalendarlog F 

TEACEE PROFESSIONAL 


Weokiaiban. D.C, 


Folk Dances 


FESTIVALS 





GAMES PAGEANTS 


Send for illustrated circular 
with Tables of Contents 


A.S. Barnes & Co. 
WILL ENABLE YOU 


°585 seers 
PASSION PLAY 


IN OBER-AMMERCAU 


See much of the ‘‘Best of Europe and visit 
the Battlefields.”’ Write for all details 


W. A, PRATT (Pratt Tours) 


Candian Pacific Railway Office 
140 SO. CLARK STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


MENTOR TOUR NO. 7 


In July and August, visiting England, 
Holland, Belgium, France, Germany (including 
Rhine and Passion Play), Switzerland, Austria 
and@Italy (including Naples). From Mon- 
treal, $725. Send for folder. 


CHICAGO TRAVEL BUREAU 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


118 E. 25th St., New York 





and Upwards 








HAVE YOU SEEN 
AUGSBURG’S NEW DRAWING? 











The New Barnes Readers 
ATTRACTIVE CHILDREN’S BooxKs 


Material that Charms.% From very early in 
the Primer, the material is made up of complete 
stories — every one a child’s classic, and every 
one lending itself to thought interpretation on 
the part of the child. 

But — The charm is now lost through the 
method of study. According to the New Barnes 
Plan, Word Mastery is a separate and distinct 
process from Reading, and all vocabulary 
difficulties should be removed before the 
printed page is placed before the child. The 
pupil is thus,familiar with each word and is so 
prepared to read the story for himself while it 
is all quite new. Each story opens an entirely 
new and interesting world which be has dis- 
covered through his own activity, rather than 
by hearing the teacher tell the story. 

Illustrations that appeal—every page an 
attractive page. The illustrations of the entire 
series are in color by the same artist — and 
throughout the series pictorial development 
creates a liking for the most artistic. These, 
properly arranged, together with the large 
type, the correct length of line making the 
thought content easy to grasp, contribute much 
to the charm of the series. 

The beautiful in literature made interesting 
to young readers. In Book Three, the Story 
of Hiawatha is presented. Quotations from 
the original poem are artistically interwoven 
into this child’s story, resulting in a most 
attractive literary appeal. 

Something new in a Fourth Reader. In this 
book, further possibilities for pupil activity are 
developed through addressing a paragraph of 
thought material to the pupils at the beginning 
of each chapter. The value of this plan in 
developing self-reliance rather than a depend- 
ence upon the teacher is apparent. 

The clarity and beauty of the printed page 
of Book Four, combined with the many 
illustrations, all in color, contribute much to 
the charm of these children’s books. * 

LAIDLAW BrortuHers, Educational Publishers, 
Chicago and New York. 


Paramount Pictures 


The New York Office of the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, the producers of Para- 
mount Pictures, announces the opening of a 
branch of their business to be known as the 
Non-Theatrical Division. This means that 
in the future Paramount Pictures will be 
available for use in schools, churches, libraries, 
public institutions and homes, and Mr. J. R. 
Levee, an expert on film subjects, is in charge 
and will gladly co-operate with anyone in this 
territory who desires advice or suggestions. 

This is a radical departure on the part of 
this company, and was brought about by the 
great demand created by this class of exhibitors 
and with the varied program these producers 
have, anyone interested in the fact should 
welcome the announcement. 

In addition to the Paramount Pictures 
known as “Specials,” which are the works of 
great authors and star performers, there is 
also a huge list of travelogues and educational 
pictures which are of special interest to anyone 
connected with church, school and welfare 
work. 


| School Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers 
Wanted 


To devote on time and Vacation Period sell- 
ing a high class line of school apparatus. Many 
teachers are now earning from $250.00 per month 


and upward during vacation period. County 


exclusive territory given. This opportune 
chance to devote spare time to a service that is 
educational an 2 oak peseenee | is extended to School 

Teachers, Principals and School Superin- 
tendents. Wine to-day for Territorial rights 
and full particulars. 


MR. ROBERT TOTHILL 
1815 Webster Avenue, a ill. 





















“WEBSTER'S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL | 
DICTIONARY 


| | 
solani facta es 


Because this foundation book 
—_—_—s- in the schoolroom 
performs actual service.’ Successful 
teachers well know the help this 
“Supreme Authority’”’ isin history, 
geography, language, and civic class- 
es, not to mention its necessity in 
work on synonyms, pronunciation, 
new words, etc. It is a universal 
question answerer, equivalent in type 
matter to a 15-volume encyclopedia. 
400,000 Vocabulary Terms, Including hun- 
dreds of New Words. 30,000 Geographical 


Subjects. 12,000 Biographical Entries. 
6,000 Iitustrations and 2,700 Pages. 


Whzy not suggest to your superintendent 
that a copy of the New In- 
ternational be supplied 
for your school ? 











Witte for Specimen Pages 
of Regular and India- 
Paper Editions, etc. 


G. &C. MERRIAM Co. 
Springfield, Mass. 








PASSION PLAY AT 


EUROPE obvnrmmenca’ 


Summer 1922—30 to 90 Days 

Special Teachers’ Tours, $490 and up. Visiting Scot- 
land, England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, The Rhine 
Country, Italy, Switzerland and France. Experienced 

Director with every party 
Write for descriptive literature 
THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 

103 W. Jackson Bldg., Chicago, III. 





Wanted — Expert Primary Teacher 


Salary, $2000. Important requirement: course in up- 
to-date, scientific primary methods. Are you qualified 
for such a position? If not, qualify at once by register- 
ing for a scientific course in ow to Teach the Primary 
Grades” by correspondence. Catalog 


Nellie Cooper, Desk M, Fountain City, Tenn. 


Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 








Medium point - Semi Elastic 





Samples to Superintendents and Teach- 
ers on Application if this publication is 
mentioned. 





Sample card 10 pens assorted numbers 
and a copy of Spencers Writing Instructor, 
on receipt of 10 cents. 


SPENCERIAN PEN Co. 





349 Broadway 


New York 
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6 Along with all kinds of hunting games, they like to 
coast down a hillside on their sleds, shooting with their 
bows and arrows at the deer horns they have planted in 
the snow, a few feet apart, on both sides of their coasting 
course. Do you think they could hit many of the horns 
in passing? They make believe that the horns are deer, 
and the boy that hits the most not only “kills the most 
deer”? and so wins the game, but he has the admiration 
of all for being such a great hunter. 

They have other coasting games, too. 
think how some of them are played. 

Sometimes the boys make sleds from blocks of ice. 
How could they do this? Think just what size blocks of 
ice you would select, how you would shape it, some of the 
things that might happen to it while you were making it; 
after it was made. How many of you would like to have 
such a sled? 

7 And the Eskimo children like to play with their toys 
just as well as you do. Yes indeed, they have toys. 

The boys have spears and play at hunting seals. 

The girls have dolls, and play with them just as little 
girls here play with their dolls. However, the Eskimo 
doll is carved from a piece of walrus tusk, with a black line 
for a mouth and two black dots for eyes. These little girls 
get as much fun out of making clothes for their dolls, 
dressing and undressing them, and playing house as you do. 

Then there are many other toys and playthings, all made 
of bone. There are almost all the kinds of animals we 
have talked about. Can you think why these children 
would have so many toy animals? Almost all Eskimo 
children have among their toys a little bone sled with 
queer-looking bone dogs harnessed to it by their tails. 


Perhaps you can 


XI Some Things that Should Accompany the Foregoing 
Study. 
1 Things to do. 
Make each animal as it is studied. 
Dress an Eskimo doll. (See January, 1922, Primary 
EDUCATION.) 
Cut an Eskimo family from paper, and use crayola 
or pencil to represent the fur dress, etc. 
Make a poster, showing half of an igloo, with an 
interior scene — the family at dinner, or playing games. 
Make a sand-table scene of an Eskimo village. 
Change the setting from time to time so as to show 
different scenes — a hunt; bringing home the animals 
with evidences of their success around; children 
coasting down a hill, shooting at deer horns; an Eskimo 
in his kayak, fishing; climbing the old cliffs for eider- 
down or eggs. 
Model from plasticine an igloo; an Eskimo stove; 
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Primary Education for March, 1922 


a dinner pot, a dog team and sled, and hitch them with 
coarse twine. 

Collect pictures representative of Eskimo life, and 
make an Eskimo booklet. 

Language. 

Conversation lessons; comparing Eskimo life with 
ours. These should be based on some problem of 
Eskimo life. 

Imaginary trips, outings, evenings with the Eskimo 
children studied. 

Reading. 

Blackboard lessons, developed from picture lessons 
or conversation lessons as the work progresses. 

Original stories developed from the pupils in con- 
nection with the Eskimo characters studied. 

Literature — Readings from 

The Snow Baby — Peary 

Eskimo Stories — Smith 

Around the World with the Children 

Hans, the Eskimo — Scandlin 

Child Life in Other Lands — H. Avis Perdue 

Children of the Cold — Schwatka 

Little Folks of Faraway Lands 

Picture Study. 

Pictorial Geography, Group I, Eskimo Life 
National Geographic Society 

Pictures in National Geographic Magazine, March, 
1919. Vol. XXXYV, 3. 

Dramatization. 

A trading scene — Let some of the children imper- 
sonate Eskimos, some impersonate American traders; 
list the things that each would bring for trading, 
and cut or mold them: the various kinds of skins and 
furs of the Eskimos, the thread, needle, cloth, mirrors, 
etc., of the American traders; the conversation while 
trading. 

Music. 

If I were a Little Eskimo — Modern Music Sertes. 
Primer. 

Arithmetic. 

Scoring games, drilling on any desired combinations, 
in connection with 

Stick and pin game. 

Sand-bag game (played with bean-bags). 

Bow and arrow (imaginary) contests. 

Physical Education. 

Bow and arrow exercises. 

Spearing exercises. 

Paddling the kayak. 

Examining the traps for the catch. 


Car peiiter 


W hitium 


10 Ethics. 





A Spr-ng Border 


The thoughtfulness of the Eskimo for his guest. 
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What 15c Will Bring You 


Only 15 comnaaose you the P: 

== + ‘ry Pathtnder ie achcer ?Feom the 

lu matrat weekly, published at the Na- 

tion's center for people everywhere ; an inde- Nation’ Ss 
pendent home paver that tells the story of the Cc ital 
world’s news in en interesting, understandable ap | 
way. This splendid National weekly costs but $1 year. pr Path- 
finder is the Ford of the publishing world. Splendid serial and short 
stories and miscellany, estion Box answers your questions and 
is a mine of information. Send 1S cents and we will send the 
Pathfinder on probation 13 weeks. The 15 =: does Dot repay 
us, but we are glad - te in new friends. 
The Pathfinder, 5 Langdon Sta., , dD. Cc. 
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Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads-Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
To hang up things 


~ dealer to show them 
x old 


er 
Everywhere 10% packet 
Moore Push-Pin Co 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAY How to Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
Speakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas, 
Pageants, Musical Readings, Finger Plays, Motion & Pantomime 
Songs, Shadow Plays, Tableaux, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays, Minstrel Jokes, 
Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Forall ages and occasions. 
Large catalog Free. 
T. S. DENISON & CO 
623 So.Wabash Dept. 57 
CHICAGO 











New Minstrel Choruses. 
Musical Comedies and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation, 




















The MARCON- SLOPER DI DUPLICATOR 





siz . 
Work, 
‘eachers. 

and 


ex to 
ALL Bas ee BY US. 


W. S. FISHER COMPAN 
113 AmsterdaS Ave., 





Y 
NEW YORK 





WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinow 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write. 


Gupt. Nursing School, 2449 Washington Bivd., Chicago, il!. 








— 
Books “J 
School Dra Arts Course 


School Movement Writing Books 


Practical Writing Course 
School Art Materials 
Schoolroom Pictures 

School Supplies 


( Miscella ae ie 


Write Nearest Agency 
for Prices and Catalog 


PRACTICAL DRAWING COMP! 


DALLAS CHICAGO 











The Same Style 


No matter what the styles may be, 

Whenever Miss Giraffe you see, 

In civilized or desert spots, 

She’s always wearing polka dots! 
Marjorie Dillon 





Our Twins 


When first they came into our school _ 

And we were told that they were twins, 
We thought they were a funny sight, 

And teased them with our jokes and grins. 


We chalked a mark on Johnny’s shoe; 
We placed a tag on Jimmy’s hat; 
Because we thought we ought to know 
Which one was this and which was that. 


\nd when we met at lesson times, 
Or we were making up for games, 
We always were on watch to see 
How they would answer to their names. 


Now Johnny wants to be called John - 
He thinks it has a better sound, 

And Jimmy wants to be called Jim; 
And so ’tis settled all around. 


We like them now and never try 
To tease with any jokes or grins. 
Sometimes we boast to other boys 
That our school has a pair of twins. 
M. E. N. Hathewa) 





The Midway Readers 


A Series of Story Readers, for use in the 
Intermediate Grades, by Sophia L. Miller, 
Teacher, New York ( ity, and James L. 
Hughes, Former Chief Inspector of Schools, 
Toronto, author of “Teaching to Read,” 
“Training the Children,” “‘ Mistakes in Teach- 
ing,” etc., published by Laidlaw Brothers, 
Chicago and New York. 

In the Foreword of “The Midway Readers,” 
the following are given as the aims of the series: 

1 To provide material for bridging the gap 
between the fairy story and folk lore of the 
grammar school; and to create in the minds of 
the children a literary atmosphere such as wil] 
aid in the interpretation of the classics in the 
grammar grades. BR 

2 To put into the hands of the pupils of 
the intermediate grades material of ethical 
value for character building. 

3 To furnish attractive material, organized 
in a form that is usable and interesting for the 
development of the powers of Silent Reading. 

These books are a basis for character building 
and will be read with interest. In each one is 
created a charmingly accurate bit of literary 
atmosphere to be found again and again in the 
classical reading of later years. 

The ‘Teachers’ Handbook” provides a 
specific plan for each story in the series, and 
points out the many literary similarities found 
in them to the works of standard literature. 
For example, two stories develop an accurate 
knowledge of medieval surroundings — to be 
later encountered in “Ivanhoe.” Another 
story pictures the life of the galley slave, an 
understanding of which will add much to the 
first reading of “Ben Hur” and “Les Miser- 
ables.” 

This Handbook defines the problem of 
teaching Intermediate Grade Reading as no 
other book has done, and develops definite 
Test Lessons for Comprehension and Speed. 

Ask the publishers for additional informa- 
tion. 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebe] Teachers Collece 


June 20—SUMMER SCHOOL— July 28 
College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
III. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central yang ~eratpenaaas 
dress Registrar 
Box A, 616-22 P Michigan Boulevard, Chigage 











SCHOOL BOX 
FREE 


with Fountain Pen, 
Pencils —_ Pen 














3 Binine at Ibe a 
le 745 MILL ST., 


a Write today 
INCORD JUNCTION, MASS, 





NEW TYPEWRITERS FOR 
LESS THAN HALF 


Unusual Offer Made by 


Oliver Typewriter 


Company 
You can now buy direct from the fac- 





tory, saving the cost of selling. A brand 
new Oliver is now sold for half the 
usual price. It even costs less than a 
rebuilt typewriter! You'll be amazed 


at the details of this astounding offer. 


Get the facts at once by mailing the 
coupon. 

This is the identical Oliver which has won 
such world-wide fame. Over $50,000 have been 
sold. Now comes our most liberal offer of all. 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS 


Learn how to save, learn about our self- 
selling plan. Mail the coupon at once for com 
plete information, which does not obligate you 
in the slightest. This is your greatest oppor- 
tunity to buy a brand new typewriter at a 
tremendous saving. Send the coupon below. 

The Oliver Typewriter Company, | 

983 Oliver Typewriter Building. | 
Chicago, 

Please send | 


details of your Special 
| Price Reduction Offer. 
| Name 
| Street ........ 
| City State 








“ , 
‘Hicuer Epucation; 


Courses in English, Spanish, 
Mathematics, Chemistry, Draw- 
ing, Education, Business and in 
35 other wubjecta are given by cor- 


a dhe Pniversity of @ irago 


Division 12, Chicago, nj 








DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 
MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 


Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 


See AMERICA FIRST 


TOURS UNDER ESCORT 

The National Parks:—-Rocky Mountain—Estes—Yel- 
lowstone Glacier—Mt. Rainier—Crater Lake—Yose- 
mite—Grand Canyon-—Zion. The Canadian Rockies 
and Pacific Northwest. Alaska—The Land of the Mid- 
night Sun. The St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers 
Cruises on the Great Lakes. Circle Tours of Eastern 
Cities. Booklets now ready, write 


THE T. & S. TOURS COMPANY 
103 W. Jackson Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL HAMNEMANN HOSPITAL OF CICAGE 


Accredited. 3-yr. course. high school good health 
age 19-35, good character, school diploma or its 
equivalent. Text books, \. LL. maintenance and 
ce. Separate home for nurses. samneen 
10 2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill. a 
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Prang— 


the standard in school water colors 


HE story of the development 
of water color work in the 
schools is largely the story of 
Prang School Water Colors. 
Sixty-six years ago Louis Prang 
produced the first satisfactory and 
inexpensive box of school water 
colors. The name Prang at once 
became the symbol of all that was 
finest in school water colors. 


That it remains so to-day is at- 
tested by the fact that school 
boards of the large cities are speci- 
fying ‘‘Prang or equal.” 


Containing from ten to twenty 
per cent more color value than any 
others, these colors never fail to 
blend splendidly, . making smooth, 
brilliant and uniform washes. 


Prang Box No. 3A is the most 
popular school water color box in 
the country. Containing four hard 
cakes in carmine No. 1, gamboge, 
ultramarine No. 4, and black, it 
is particularly suitable for use in 
the primary and _ intermediate 
grades. 


Prang Box No. 8, with its eight 
half-pans of semi-moist colors, is 
in wide use in the grammar and 
high schools, where a more ex- 
tended palette is desired. 


If you would prove the statements 
of some of America’s leading color 
experts, that “there have never been 
any better school water colors than 
those of Prang,”’ we will gladly send 
you a trial box. | 


The American Crayon Company 
Established 1835 


Sandusky, Ohio 


New York 
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Take mse ort 
This 


in Primary youngsters. Use 
“GLUEY’ 

Tip 
“GLUEY” is powerful in tenacity; has a deli- 


For All Pasting Needs 
cately fragrant odor, and because of its 
smooth, creamy consistency and its flexibility 
it can be applied evenly and quickly. It needs 
no water; is always ready for use. Try it. 
You'll like it. 


Send a dime for full 4-oz. trial tube 


The COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 








Lyceum Arts Conservatory 


Incorporated and Accredited 
Announces a 


Summer Master School 


June 19 to July 29 (six weeks) 


Special courses will be conducted in all branches of 
Dramatic Art, including Public School Music and Nor 
mal Methods. 


Numbered among the artist faculty of thirty prominent 
teachers im residence this year will be: ELIAS DAY, 
President and Director of Dramatic Department; 
THEODORE HARRISON, Director of Music Depart- 
ment; CAROLINE BOURGARD, Director Public 
School Music Department, and many others. 
Credits given in all departments for summer work. 

Our studios and dormitories are located in the hez 

the North Side Art Center. sis eae 
Write to-day for our free bulletin. 


Address Regates, Dept. P. E., 
ll N. Dearborn Street. Chicago 








European Tours 


Including— THE PASSION PLAY, GERMANY, FRANCE, ENGLAND, 
ITALY, SCOTLAND, SPAIN, etc. 


Prices ranging from $550 to $975, depending upon length of tour and class 
of accommodations. 

Special inducements offered to organizers of parties or to large party groups 
Tours Under Escort and Independent Pre-arranged Tours to Alaska, Glacier 


and Yellowstone National Parks; Circle Tours East and St. Lawrence 
River, Saguenay River Cruises. 


Write for Folders, Information, etc. 


The HARLAN TOURS - : 202 South State Street, Chicago 
The HARLAN BRADY TOUR : Knickerbocker Building, New York 


TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few positions for Summer work for women 
teachers. Work along lines of education and travel. Salary from Start. 
Affords income of at least $200 MONTHLY. Must be over 28. Write for par- 
ticulars. Send brief description. F.C. Rodgers, Dept. 15, Garland Bldg., Chicago. 
Women Teachers 


WANTED For Summer won! 


Would you like to travel all summer long—engaged in a work that capi- 
talizes your teaching experience and offers unusual financial returns? . 
One of the country’s old and well established business houses, with a nation- 
wide organization, will have openings for nearly fifty women teachers this spring 
andsummer. These positions are paying other teachers from 
$200 TO $400 A MONTH 


Applicants must have had two years’ college or normal school training, three years of teaching ex- 
perience, and be between 25 and 40 years of age and in good health. Positions will be filled in the 
order applications are received, with preference to those of highest qualifications who can work 
longest. Give age, education and experience in your first letter. 


Address Dept. P, F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
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As publisher of the Mum- 
Jord Plates, it will be 
my pleasure to serve you 
with these pictures. 


ogo irom, 
President 


American Audubon Association. 


Colored pictures of: 
(7 by 9 imches) 
Birds 
Animals 
Birds’ Eggs and Nests 
Plants and Flowers 
Insects 





T IS a pleasure to announce that Mr. Joseph H. Dodson, the Bird Man 


now has his remarkable collection of nature pictures to offer you. 











Baltimore Oriole—7 x 9 in. 


Sugar Maple. Rock Maple—12 x 9 in 


The Lovliest Nature Pictures in Existence 


known everywhere as ornithologist, lecturer and beloved friend of the birds— 


Fruit 

Fish 

Marines 
Minerals 
Nature Pictures 


Photogravures of: 
Industrial Pictures 
Typical Forest Trees 


Songs about Birds, with 20 full page 
plates of Birds in natural colors 


$1.25 cory. 






Cn 















All our native birds in their natural colors, birds of other lands, trees, plants, 
animals—so accurately presented that each original has an almost priceless 
value. Industrial pictures, with descriptions. These famous Mumford plates 
have enjoyed the highest educational endorsement. Over seventy-five million 
pictures from them have already been sold. Three cents each, on minimum 
orders of thirteen pictures. 


Please place orders now for prompt delivery. Our 


Dodson 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Spring approaches. 
list sent upon request. 


Joseph H. 


903 Harrison Avenue 


Special: If you will send the coupon 
with 36 cents we will forward, post-paid, 
12 pictures (one from each group) and a 
complete list of 650 pictures for your 
future reference. Reductions on quantity 
orders. 


For 36 cents send me 12 pictures 
Nature Pictures 


and your list of Famous 


Name.. 


Address 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is 
a very serviceable institution for school boards and 
teachers. The right teacher in the right position 
means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 














Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


SG Beacon Street, Bvoston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 
Boston, 


THE TEACHER'S EXCHANGE = 120 Boylston St. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N 


Write us what you want. 
ag ll MARION, IND. 


Taiephone Connection 





REGISTER NOW 











Free Literature. 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for superior 

people. We register only reli- 

— on, ae Y a able candidates. Services free 
Cuartes W.Moutrorp, Prop. _‘ to school officials. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


) 25 East Jackson. 
ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY Boulevard, Chicago 
Grade Teachers much in demand at highest salaries. Our 
clients best schools in the country. Send for booklet, “Teach- 
ing as a Business,” and get in line for a real position. 


OTHER OFFICES: 


Symes Building, 
Denver, Col. 





SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 











437 Fifth Avenue, 


Peyton Building, 
New York 


Spokane, Wash. 


CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 33 % 


_ Clinton, lowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
rhere are Five Reasons why large numbers of teachers enroll with us. Two of 
Write for Enrollment Blank. 


them are: our efficient service and low cost for same. 
TERRITORY THE 12 CENTRAL STATES 


FREE REGISTRATION Also Ky.-Ark., Okla, Mont. & Wyo 















THE CLINE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
WEST COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 

NEEDS Has Hundreds of Calls for Rural, Grade, High School and 
yslches College Teachers. -Salaries 

TEACHERS © dign. WRITE US NOW 
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Fishing Season 

Oh, the fishing season’s open, 
And the weather’s fit and fine! 

And the family’s all depending 
On the daily “catch” to-dine. 


With two busy fisher-laddies, 
Why should mother have a doubt? 
There, somebody’s landed something 
And announced it with a shout! 


Judging from the fearful splashing, 
Baby must have caught a whale; 
For he’s fishing in the bath-tub, 
And wee Buddy in a pail! 
— Marjorie Dillon 





The Little Buttercup 


A little yellow buttercup 
Stood laughing in the sun, 

The grass and leaves all green around, 
The summer just begun, 

His saucy little head abrim 
With happiness and fun. 

The flowers smiled up, the sun beamed down, 
As they for years had done, 

Until as golden as his friend 
The little flower had grown. 


As summer passed, and autumn came, 
The flowers above him said, 
“Come, buttercup, our work is done, 
It’s time to go to bed.” 
“Not yet,” said he; “the sun still shines, 
I’ll wait till he has fled; 
I yet some little seeds can form, 
Some smiles about me shed.” 
The merry buttercup laughed on, 
And tossed his golden head. — Sel. 





OLD TOWER PLAYS 


If you are interested in drama for education or enter- 
tainment write us for suggestions. Or send 35 cents for 
one of the Drama League of Chicago Children’s Civic 
Theatre Plays: “The Queen of Hearts,” for children 
under 14 years. “Little John and the Miller Join Robin 
Hood’s Band,” for boys of any age. 


OLD TOWER PLAYS 
1221—431 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR NURSES 


Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3 year course, 
Practical and Theoretical Class Instruction. 
Graduates eligible for State Registration. 

Entrance Requirements: Physical ‘fitness, 
four years’ high school or its educational 
equivalent. Text-books, uniforms, room, 
board and monthly allowance during training. 
Third year scholarship maintained in Columbia 
University of New York City. 

For further information apply to 

Miss Josephine McLeod, A,B.,R.N. 
Superintendent of Nurses 
Dept. 32, Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago, III. 


HOME ano SCHOOL 
REFERENCE WORK 


Prepared Espeeially for Use 
in the Home and School 











10 Volumes, 5,000 pages, 15,000 subjects. 
Accurate, Concise, Up-to-date, Interest- 
ing, Illustrative, Instructive. Reason- 
able price. Easy terms. 

Write for particulars. 


HOME AND SCHOOL 
EDUCATION SOCIETY 
431 8S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Could the teachers throughout the country be informed as to the 
great force exerted by teachers’ agencies in bettering their conditions 
by bringing the school boards who are willing to pay larger salaries 
to teachers who are competent, they would hasten to enroll with a 
good agency and get in line for promotion. 














FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANCE 
{Oi TREMONT STREET, BOSTON 

Has given Personal help which made a superintendent who wanted candidates for his own schools write. 

“*Coach them as you did me.” 

POSITIONS WAITING 





WRITE NOW. 


TERMS BEST 








Free Registration Prompt, Efficient Service 


DO YOU WANT A BETTER POSITION? 
Where would you like to teach? In what work are you interested? 
Send to-day for your enrollment blank 


AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU, - 198. LaSalle St., Chicago 











We Place You in 


Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
Positions Kindergarten to University Presidents 


ROCKY IMT TEACHERS’ 


the Better Positions 


Attention: Minimum requirements for registra- 
tion one year’s work above the high school. No 
minimum requirements for teachers located in the 
states in which our Agencies are located. 














AGENCY 


410 U.S. NaT. BANK BLoG. DENVER. COLO 


Ww. Rurrer, Ph. D., Manager 
W. B. Mooney, A. M., Field Representative 


Branch Offices: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Los Angeles, Calif., Pacific Mutual Bldg. 

















PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


43d year. First class equipment. Operates locally and cctienatie, 
FREE RECISTRATION 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations e 
prepared teachers in great demand. 2@5 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 








WESTERN TEACHERS’ 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, MINNEAPOLIS, ELEY, CALIF. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bidg. 
FREE ENROLLMENT — ALL OFFICES — REGISTER NOW 
70 Fifth Avenue. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7°." oa" 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


WHICH WAY ARE YOU HEADED? 


VERY teacher moves either forward or toward the Educational scrap heap 
Last year the most progressive employers in forty-four states and three 
foreign countries asked us for 7000 Progressive teachers to fill positions 

from Kindergarten to State University. Our tenth year of recommending 
only when asked to do so by employers. This is why discriminating employer: 
use our service when they need teachers. It is the only professional way. 

No enrollment fee. Commission payable out of first and second months 

salary. Ask for copy of Stepping Upward. It’s free! 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
337 Journal Building Kansas City, Missouri 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
2G; || KANSAS CITY, MO., AND GREELY, COL. || wage 


ALL KINDS OF POSITIONS FILLED EVERYWHERE 
Free Membership. Free Services to School Officials 


EXCHANGE 
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Not Just Another Asop 


A Child was found one pleasant day 
Reading a book of Verses gay. 
Of him, an Adult, chancing by 
Demanded what he read, and why 
He was not with his friends at play. 
The Child replied he’d rather stay 
And read his sop story book. 
The Adult said, ‘‘Come, let me look!” 
And then exclaimed, “Why, this is done 
By Mr. Herford! Well, what fun!” 
He took the book, turned with delight 
To drawings gay and verses bright. 
An hour passed, the Child now wept, 
“T want my book that you have kept.” 
Alas, the Adult heard him not, 
The waiting Child he quite forgot. 
But not the book. He passed from view 
And took the Herford Aésop, too. 
The moral, friends, is plain as pease. 
This Herford book is sure to please 
Both young and old — and I surmise 
That Mr. 4sop’s pleased likewise. 


THe Herrorp “sop. Published by Ginn 
& Co, Boston, New York, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. 





English Grammar Drills on 
Minimum Essentials 


Edited by Carl Holliday, Professor of 
English, University of Toledo, Toledo, Obio, 
and Sophia Camenisch, Chairman of English 
Department, Parker High School, Chicago. 
The book is published by Laird & Lee of 
Chicago. 

Minimum Essentials cover two points: 
(1) the study of the sentence as a whole to 
develop “sentence sense,” and (2) the study 
of the correct forms of words and their relation 
to one another in the sentence. Enough ex- 
planation of the grammatical principles in- 
volved is given to make the exercises intel- 
ligible. They cover the grammar requirements 
for the early years of the high school. 

Two outstanding thoughts have been kept 
in mind: (1) making the material available 
for practical project work, and (2) adapting it 
for use in adjusting ‘individual differences.”’ 

The project constantly before the pupil is 
that of studying his own speech and that of 
others with a view to eradicating his own 
common, persistent errors. Students vary so 
greatly in their home environment, previous 
preparation, and natural ability that the 
problem of group teaching becomes tremen- 
dously difficult. Probably the best means of 
adjustment is the supervised study period. 
These exercises are numerous and adapted to 
meet individual needs. 

This book may be used with any grammar or 
composition book. Its aim is to supplement 
a textbook, but it can be used alone. The 
exercises were arranged in accordance with 
Holliday’s ‘“‘The Grammar of Present Day 
English.” The book is timely and meets a 
pressing need to-day. The publishers will be 
glad to tell you more about this new book. 









Ld KDUCATORS-AGENCY 
“ig 19 SouTH LA SALLE STREET 
¢ ROOM 1452 Y.M.C A. BLOG 


7 St. &No .... 
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city STATE 


PE 3-22 





CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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g | YOUR OPPORTUNITY!! 
m Advancement offered in all types 
& of educational positions 

Rod Our highly specialized service is 
* fashioned for your promotion 
es 

o Personal interest in each member 
* 

: a keynote 

es Surely, this is the agency you are 
&% ae. looking for. : 

*: a.® GoopDaRO The coupon mailed today will bring 
@ PRESIDENT you a ‘‘ Free List of Vacancies 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is alegitimateand helpful institution. 
Some of the very best and very successful educators 
in public schools, colleges and private schools have 
by means of 


teachers’ agencies. 




















COLUMBUS, O. 
FERRIS BLDG. 








33rd Year 


s re GLoBE BLpc. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW YORK ~—_ a ei te “S Your Lire 
LATIRON BLDG. LDG. 
pes ecords of All ae, 
CALIFORNIA BLDG. 
110 E. LEXINGTON ST. Address the Nearest 


Free Registration 


MINNEAPOLIS 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE BLDG. 

















The CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


METROPOLITAN BLDG. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


for college, high school and a 
school or college preparation. 


ST. LOUIS, 


sitions. Enroll Ad = ly a normal] 
te for blapgk TO-DAY. 





Employ an agency to act as your business manager. 





ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 
505 FIFTH AVENUE (42nd Street), NEW YORK 


Full Information on Request 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., OFFICE: 643 Park Avenue 





This is am age of specialists — it’s an agemcy’s business to place teachers. 





THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“In my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watpr>, Principal Township High School, Streator, Ill. 


Other Offices: 


911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


Write — 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 





Competition for positions grows sharper cach year — use every help 








Edison says: “More peo- 
ple would succeed if they 
were properly placed.” 





We can place you in the 
North-West, Mid-West or 
the extreme West. 





° | MINNEAPOLIS 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


FREE REGISTRATION 


cost you a Position. 





602 NICOLLET AVE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Branch: Sioux Falls, 
S. Dak., Lacotah Bldg. 











Adams= Smith 
Teachers’ Agency 
122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





We are combined with three other 
Chicago agencies. Join us and get the 
benefit of all three. 
tion assured. 


Personal atten- 








Thurston 
Teachers’ Agency 


C. M. McDANIEL, Manager 


No Annual Fee. No Registration Fee.) 


Combined with three other Chicago agencies. 
Join us and get the benefit of all. Send for 
free pamphlet, ““How to Apply.” 





a 


—Don’t Delay — it may | Address 


Wishes 
I wish I liked rice pudding, 
I wish I were a twin, 
I wish some day a real live fair) 
Would just, come walking in. 


I wish when I’m at table 
My feet would touch the floor, 

I wish our pipes would burst next winter, 
Just like they did next door. 


I wish that I could whistle 
Real proper grown-up tunes, 

I wish they’d let me sweep the 
On rainy afternoons. 


chumneys 


[I’ve got such heaps of wishes, 
I’ve only said a few; 
I wish that I could wake some morning 
And find they’d all come true! 
— Rose Fyleman 





Teachers’ Tours to Washington 


BALTIMORE AND OHIO PERSONALLY 
CONDUCTED 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is planning 
a series of personally conducted educational 
tours to the Capital City during the summer 
months, so arranged that any teacher, whether 
on or off the lines of the Baltimore and Ohio, 
can join the main party at the nearest point 
on the Baltimore and Ohio System. 

The City of Washington and its environs 
are a source of inspiration to every American. 
To a teacher, a visit to Washington, under the 
personal direction and supervision of the 
competent guides and instructors of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, is comparable 
to a summer course in a great university. 

Years of experience have enabled the plan- 
ning of a trip that, from an educational and 
recreational standpoint, accomplishes the most 
without slighting or unduly hurrying past any 
worth-while place or object of interest. 

Every convenience and comfort is provided 
for, the cost of the tour covering all expenses. 
And the economies of group travel result in 
savings that make the individual cost to each 
teacher much more reasonable than if the 
same trip were taken alone. 

These educational tours to Washington, 
conducted by the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
are not only invaluable from the standpoint of 
personal contact with the great Capital City, 
but also are pleasant to look back upon. 
You are in a party composed of people whose 
interests coincide with your own, whose life- 
work is the same as yours —teachers and 
educators from various parts of this country. 

Full information about these tours can be 
obtained from any Baltimore and Ohio ticket 
agent or representative, or by writing to 
W. B. Calloway, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore, Md 


PROJECT METHOD 


June20 SUMMER COURSE july 28 


3 Depts.—KInDERGARTEN—PRIMARY—Playground 


: Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
Box C, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 














BLUES2;LINE 
MOTOR. R TOURS | 


BOSTON - NEW YORK: WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - HAVANA 
Superior Cars, Superior Service 
The only way - Interesting -Economical 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist Agents 
or mailed 2¢ for each citv. Address 








& 12 South Michigan Ave,, Chicago, il. 





ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. (| 




















SCHOOL PLAYS 


—/ 







We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
Gecbesperien and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 
Box 
S58W. Lake Fireet 
Chicago, 


Lt 























CIVIL SERVICE 


Courses for Postmaster, Dept. Clerk, Railway Mail Clerk, 
City Carrier, P. O. Clerk, Rural Carrier, etc., composed 
of questions used in recent Gov't exams, and lesson sheets 
arranged eqactly same way. Our unexcelled $15 courses 
only $5forshorttime. Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
promptly refunded. Our students have made 99.50 per 
cent in Gov’t exams. Sample lesson, illustrated catalog 
and full particujars free. 
Civil Service Correspondence School, 

5531 Harmer St., Philadelphia, Pa. 









Children love to decorate 
the School-Room 


with Dennison Crepe Paper, particu- 
larly. Forit comes in cheerful designs, 
in plain colors, or ready for festooning. 
Teachers wisely cultivate this love of 
color in their younger pupils— giving 
them plenty of Dennison Crepe Paper. 
Send 10c for the 
book “Art and 
Decoration.” 
Its full of helpful 
DENNISON 
Dept. J8 


Framingham, 
Mass. 








“Remington PIDDO “fischine 
Only 16 Cents a Day! 
And This Wonderful Late Model Typewriter is Yours 


ONLY 85 LEFT 


All Orders Retured When This Lot is Sold 
SLASHING CUT to sell out 85 No. 10 Remingtons at 
once, to close out special lot completely within next few 
weeks. A selected stock of machines that originally sold 
at the regular manufacturer’s price, every one recon- 
structed, all with late improvements such as back spacer, 
two-color ribbon, etc. 


See it at Our Expense 

You don’t have to take anybody’s word for the value of 
these machines. Prove it to yourself. Our special price is 
only 659.90. If you think it is not a bargain or if you are 
not satisfied with it in every way, return it to us within 
6 days, and you will be nothing out. We want you to see 
this machine at your home or office, work on it for 6 days 
and then if satisfied it is yours on our easy payment plan 
of only $4.75 a month. Cash price $53.90. 

No. 10 visible 2 1 
Dona two, color ribbon back spacer mutomatie Hbben teverse, 
c) ~ toc: m inal 6 Ss, Varh e writi 
ruled inbuilt tabulator or billing burposes. - _— 


FREE TRIAL 
Learn to Operate in a Few Hours 
Send only $3 with order. All machines guaranteed for S 
years. Fill out coupon now. Begin the enj ent of this 
wonderful bargain at once. Remember we'll take it back 
and refund your $3 if ycu don’t like it. 

Money Refunded If Not Gatisfied 
ase = =§ = = = a ee oe oo os oe 
77% Chicago, Dept. 100. 

Ship above type F. O. B. Chicago. deposit 
a ue fer. A Tt, — Tate 


Name Bt.NO 0000000 Bee B.D. NO..se000 
Otty or Town. State 








SPEND A PROFITABLE SUMMER 
TRAVELING 


And Go Back to Your Schoolroom Next Fall with a Wonder- 
ful Store of New Knowledge and a Nice Bank Account 


UNDREDS of other women teachers have done it. They say it makes 

you a more sympathetic teacher, broader in your relationship to the 
parents, and more appreciative of the limited opportunity of the average child 
in his desire for knowledge. Other teachers who closed their school year all 
tired out and looked forward to a summer spent fighting the high cost of living 
have enjoyed it and found it profitable. Why not you? 


If you’re between the ages of 25 and 40, willing to learn, ambitious to do big things, 
free to travel extensively, and have two years’ normal school or college training, combined 
with three or more years of teaching experience we would like to tell you about this work of 
ours. It’s so different from school work that it offers complete change and a profitable, 
happy vacation. 


Last summer we added several teachers to our organization; some of them made over 
$1000 during the vacation period and the average was better than $50.00 a week; 33% 
of them were offered permanent positions in September and are with us to-day. 


Don’t answer this unless you are a live, keen, ambitious woman, actually interested 
in working hard for big returns and willing to spend the whole vacation with us. Good 
health is very essential. 


Tell us about your education, about your teaching experience. Give your age and 
any other information that will help make your application stand out from the mass. 
Remember that first preference will be given to those who can start earliest and work longest. 


We will carefully train those selected, furnish them with everything needed, free of 
charge, and pay all railroad fares as they move from point to point throughout the summer. 


A regular weekly check will be sent to each teacher selected for the purpose of taking care 
of expenses while she is getting started and learning the business, and every one will be 
given an opportunity to earn at least $50.00 per week. 


Write! Find out if you are qualified. 


Give an approximate date for beginning work. Address, Dept. P. R.; S. J. Gillfillan, 
Garland Building, Chicago, II. 


#900 Mile Cord Tires 


Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. Guaranteed 8,000 
miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 
prices below include a brand new United States Tube. 













_ $ 9.50 Ge sasecd $16.10 33x4'4.....- $22.15 
$0x314...... 11.25 BS secces 17.00 94x4'4...... 23.20 
$2x3!4...... 13.50 See cenace 18.60 $5x4)3...... 24.05 
TT demieinaen 14.10 $2x4%4_..... 21.10 _ ao 25.25 


Send no money. Just write today and tell us the size of your tires 
and the number you want. Tires will be shipped C. O. D. with section 
unwrapped for inspection. All tires have non-skid tread. 

CHARLES TIRE CORP. Dept.g09 #2824 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














Would You Like 
to Earn $1,000 This Summer? 


If so, investigate the WORLD BOOK. We have a live proposition for superin- 
tendents and city teachers for sales work during summer vacation. ; 
Great possibilities for permanent employment. Dr. Charles E. Popplestone resigned 
a professorship in a university at $3,600 a year. Now earning over $10,000 annually. 
Mrs. F. V. Woollett was for ten years a school principal. Made $9,000 last year re- 
presenting the WORLD BOOK. at 
If you can qualify, and are free to travel, you can do the same and still remain in 
educational work. 


W. F. Quarrie & Co , Dept. M. P., 86 E, Randolph St., Chicago 














|*WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 


for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
‘a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family. The 





booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 














Eooneme Word Builder No. 


8271 A new, large-type word builder. Printed on high-grade 
tag stock, which will prove of exceptionally good wearing quality. 
The box is made especially strong to withstand constant handling 
and hard usage to which the “builder”? box is subjected. Con- 
tains an extra large quantity of tablets. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Embeco Improved Word Builder 


8002 A large-type builder, printed on heavy manila cards, 
two sides, cut up in single letters. There are over three hundred 
and fifty letters in bold type, including a good variety of capitals 
and small letters. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Imperial Word Builder 


8270 A new builder of the large-type variety, printed on heavy 
manila tablets, with each letter duplicated in medial script on 
the reverse side. In extra strong durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Shel 


Embeco Sentence Builder 


8011 A selection of words for expression sentence building, 
printed on heavy manila tablets, in large type, with each word 
duplicated in medial script on the reverse side. When properly 
put together the words form the first basal story in Book I, 
**Progressive Road to Reading.” 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 6 oz. 


Bradley’s Phonetic Desk Card 


8291 This device is designed for review work in phonetics, 
and should be placed before pupils after they have mastered the 
simple phonograms and consonants. The teacher can determine 
at a glance the individual child’s knowledge of phonetics by 
noting the results of his efforts to make complete words on this 
card. The card offers several hundred possible combinations 
and covers the simple phonetic words taught during the first 
stages of the development of reading. Put up in durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight. 7 oz. 











Bradley’s Fraction Disks 
8047 A series of sectional cardboard disks, the sections printed 
in various colors, showing the’ circle divided into equal parts. 
There are six disks, showing .wholes, halves, thirds, fourths, 
sixths, and eighths, 4 inches in diameter. 
Price, per set, $0.20. 

















Bradley’s Phonetic Word Builder No. 1 


8000 Twenty-five of the most common phonograms, with iaitial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of 
over two hundred words. The phonograms and consonants are 
printed from plain, bo’d face type, in letters 14 inch high, on 
heavy manila cards. They are printed both sides, are large 
enough to be conveniently handled, and may be easily read by 
the teacher at a glance. 


Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 5 oz. 


Embeco Phonetic Drill Cards 


8252 Designed to assist the teacher by providing material for 
drill, necessary to fix the common phonograms in the pupil’s 
mind. 

Each card contains sixteen-word combinations, with letters 
printed in large, readable type one inch high. There are twenty 
cards in each set, forming three hundred and twenty word com- 
binations. The most compact phonetic drill cards on the market. 


Price, per set; $1.50; mailing weight, 2 lbs. 


Embeco Perception Cards for Number Work 


8290 This set of perception number work is made in the form 
of dominoes. The cards are strong manila tag stock, size 64 x 10 
inches, and the domino dots are printed in dark green ink, one 
inch in diameter, so that they are quickly discernible from all 
parts of the room. There are twenty-four cards, containing all 
number combinations from 1 to 10. Put up in a durable box. 


Price, per box, $0.75; mailing weight, 1 Ib. 3 oz. 


ORNs v3 a0 











Economo Number Builder No. 


8281 A new number builder, printed on heavy manila tag 
stock, with large numerals in bold type. It contains a large 
quantity of numerals from 1 to o and supply of mathematical 
denominations. Put up in box made especially strong so that 
it will withstand constant handling. An exceptionally fine 
builder. 

Price, per box, $0.25; mailing weight, 7 oz. 


Factoring for Beginners 
8189 An effective method for teaching the multiplication tables 
by means of tablets containing the basic numbers, 1 to 10, end 
their factors. The set contains over two hundred tablets printed 
two sides with figures in large, plain type. Put up in box with 
sheet of suggestions. 


Price, per box, $0.20; mailing weight, 5 oz. 
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